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THE WORK OF THE FORTY-FOURTH CONGRESS. 


INVESTIGATIONS. 

Another month (May 15th) has slipped 
away and Congress is sticking in the morass. 
The Democratic House has been largely oc- 
cupied with the sixty or seventy investiga- 
tions, more or less prominent, which were 
set on foot some months ago, and while very 
little that is new or exciting has transpired, 
the country has been wearied with charges 
and counter charges, with accusations and 
personal explanations without end. When 
the reports will be made up and submitted 
to the House is uncertain. Nor can it be 
anticipated what the tenor of them will be 
save from the daily rumors which float over 
the country. It does not yet appear who 
will be exhonerated and who will be dis- 
graced, The principal object seems,to be to 
kill off all the Presidential aspirants and to 
make as much political capital for the ap- 
proaching campaign as possible. The 
charges againsi Blaine, Bristow, and Morton 
have been persistently pressed,and when ex- 
ploded in one direction at once trumped up 
in another, on the principle that ‘‘a lie well 
stuck to is as good as the truth.’? The 
spirit of investigation which has reached 
the leading departments of the Govern- 
ment, the Emma Mine scandal, the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, the Insane 
Asylum, and the President’s House, and 
others too numerous to mention, has yet to 
reach out to a number of other institutions 
here and elsewhere not yet overhauled 
Meantime the Democratic Doorkeeper of the 
House seems to be getting into hot water to 
a very fearful extent, and some of the prom- 
inent Democratic members who commenced 
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these investigations with evident gusto have 
gradually subsided into a very quiescent 
state. 

THE CASK OF KILBOURN. 

The courts have finally triumphed over 
Congress on the great question of the writ of 
habeas corpus, and Mr. Kilbourn has been re- 
leased from the custody of the House and 
turned over to the jurisdiction of the court. 
He has given bail for his appearance on his 
trial,having been indicted under the statute 
for a refusal to have his private books and 
papers ransacked to gratify the idle curios- 
ity of a mousing Congressional committee. 
After the great writ of American liberty had 
triumphed Mr. Kilbourn wrote avery re- 
spectful letter to the House offering to show 
his books to the committee in his own office, 
and to submit them to any examination 
which they might choose to make, but the 
letter was treated with contempt and laid 
upon the table. It is not precisely known 
what tale of corruption the committee on 
the real estate pool will report to the House. 

THE IMPEACHMENT. 

The impeachment of General Belknap 
drags its slow length along. Several ses- 
sions have been spent in askirmish between 
managers and counsel for advantages coveted 
on both sides, and in the discussion of the 
question of jurisdiction, whichis the ques- 
tion pending before the Senate at the pres- 
ent date, (May 15th, Monday.) Should the 
Senate decide that it has no jurisdiction the 
decision will end the case. Should they 
decide that they have jurisdiction the trial 
will be vigorously pressed to a conclusion of 





acquittal or of guilt. Itis a very grave con- 
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stitutional question, and which ever way if sorbed attention the proceedings in the im- 
goes will furnish a precedent for wll time to | peachment trial then going on. It was a 
come. notable occasion, and the reflections arising 
THE APPROPRIATIONS. | from the scene must have been min gled with 
Not a single bill of the dozen yet to be surprise in the imperial mind. One thing is 
acted on has become a law. It is wholly | clear: Providence does not permit to any 
problematical when they will be finished. | people a scene of unalloyed prosperity, suc- 
Whatever work has been done upon them, | cess, and honor. The lights and shades of 
so far as the public is concerned, is yet entire- | our glory and our shame chase each other 
ly in the clouds. All that is known is, that | across the national firmament. 
two or three of the most important have THE CENTENNIAL. 
been discussed for many days, and that the; The great event of the past month, which 
contest between parsimony and liberality in in common with the whole world has ab- 
conducting the affairs of the Government is | sorbed the attention of Congress, is the cere- 
raging in fullfury. In this discussion the | mony of the opening of the Centennial Ex- 
paramount influence is political rather than | position on Wednesday, May 10, 1876, at 
patriotic. To cripple the functions of the | Philadelphia. The members and officials of 
Government and to pour distress on many | Congress were among the invited guests, 
innocent persons appears to be but a minor | and special trains were provided for convey- 
consideration when compared with the pros- | ing them to the grounds. An adjournment 
pect of political success and the seizure of from Tuesday to Friday was the consequence. 
the whole federal power of the country. The concourse of people assembled on the 
TWO GREAT SPEECHES. great day is variously estimated at from 
During the last month Senator’Sargent, | 150,000 to 200,000. The city was crowded with 
on the perils of Chinese-emigration, and | visitors, and the streets profusely decorated 
Senator Jones, of Nevada, on the restoration | with banners and ensigns of every conceiva- 
of silver coin, delivered two of the most | ble form, size, and color. The Centennial 
elaborate and exhaustive speeches that have | buildings are on the most magnificent 
ever been listened to in the halls of Con-| scale, and filled with the products of every 
gress. That of Senator Jones must become ! considerable nation of the world. The 
a treasure-house of information on the whole | opening ceremonies were simple and grand 
subject of metal currency in all time to | beyondexpression. The music from an orches- 
come. He has left but little to be said on / tra of instruments accompanied by a thou- 
the subject, so far as facts and statistics are | sand voices was a most wondrous feature. As 
concerned. Ie has traced the history of | the great volume of sound rose up and floated 
metal currency from old Egypt and the days | away on the air over the vast multitude the 
of Solomon down to the present time, and | scene was inspiring and sublime beyond de- 
has shown conclusively the fundamental | scription. It would be idle to attempt any 
connection between the use of such currency | detailed account of the arrangements already 
and the public prosperity of any and every | made for this remarkable undertaking, or 
nation. It is a powerful and convincing ar-| of the results which are to flow from it to 
gument for as speedy a return to specie pay-| the remotest ends of the earth. That such 
ments as it is possible to conceive. an exhibition can be made is proof of the 
DISTINGUISHED VISITORS. transcendent progress of the world, for in 
The approaching opening of the Centen-| no former age of human history would it 
nial Exposition has drawn to the capital the | have been possible. None of the preceding 
vanguards of that army of strangers who| expositions could compare with this in 
will during the present season pour into the | variety andextent. This is freely admitted 
country from all parts of the world. Onjon all sides. That our centennial year 
Monday, May 8th, the Brazilian Emperor, |should be thus signalized is a ground of 
Dom Pedro, was a visitor to the halls of|just pride to every patriot, philanthropist, 
Congress, and seemed to witness with ab-| and Christian. 
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The two houses of Congress having wit- 
nessed the mighty spectacle returned and 
resumed their labors on Friday, the 12th of 
May. Thetide of time and the rush of events 
stop for no man, and the interest which 
was so recently centered upon the city where 
our Declaration of Independence was signed 
a hundred years ago is already divided 
and turned to approaching events, which 
will decide the political contest on which we 
are about to enter. Meanwhile the work of 





Congress which must be done before the ses- 
sion closes. is yet hanging, and the business 
of legislation goes tardily onward. To 
manage the affairs of so great a government 
has become simply a herculean task. Who 
can venture to predict the condition of the 
country when another hundred years shall 
have rolled away. Let us hope the best 
things, and as faithful and true citizens en- 
deavor to submit our splendid heritage un- 
impaired. 





STATE ELECTIONS PRECEDING THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION OF 1876. 


Political interest inevitably concentrates | 
itself at the opening of a Presidential cam-| become more serious. 


ness: and professional interests, threatens to 
A very instructive - 


paign on the States which hold during the | review can be obtained by a comparison of 


year regular elections prior to the Presiden- | 
tial election itself. It is not intended to 
speculate on the chances of any particular 


candidate or of parties, but to present the | 


facts on which political calculations can pro- 


able argument and as conclusive citation and 
illustration as possible, what action may be 
necessary, or what result may properly be 
claimed, as helpful or probable in the pro- 
gress of the principles and policy herein 
defended and supported. To that end the 
tables that follow will be of value. It can- 
not be denied that during the last three years 
there has been a series of marked rebuffs ad- 
ministered to the party in power. It is not 
essential todeny that such rebuffs have been 
the result of dissatisfaction on the part of 
Republicansthemselves. But itis necessary, 
in order that there may be a right compre- 
hension of the present situation, to call at- 
tention to the undeniable fact that a very 
large proportion of the decreased Republican 





the voting population in each State as report- 
ed by the United States census of 1870, the 
presidential vote of 1872, and the State votes 
of 1874-’5-’6. The State elections indicated 


| will show the rising and falling of the feeling 
perly be made, and then to urge, by reason- | 


to which reference is made. 

The receding of this feeling is very appa- 
rent. Of the twenty-two elections held since 
August, 1875, thirteen of them were triumph- 
antly carried by the Republicans. Nine are 
recorded inthe Democratic column. Ofthese, 
five, at least, California, Connecticut, New 
York, Oregon, and Mississippi, ought to be 
carried for the nominees presented by the 
National Republican Convention at Cincin- 
nati. The Empire State elected a Republi- 
can legislature last year, and the town elec- 
tions during the present year have shown a 
remarkable Republican activity, resulting in 
a general victory. 
visors are watched with very great care, as in- 
dicating the drift of public opinion on the 


The elections for super- 


issues of an impinging national campaign. 





vote is due to two causes—the indifference | Connecticut can be carried by the Republican 
always felt in State elections by a very large | party with proper local organization and 
body of citizens, and the increase in civic | active effort. In California the Republicans 
absenteeism which has been produced by the | | united ought to be masters of the situation. 
reaction inevitableafter twelve years and more | In Mississippi there is a legitimate Republi- 
of continuous public excitement. This latter | can majority of at least 30,000. The shot- 


is a growing evil,and with the increasing | gun policy pursued therein by the Democrat- 
. . : : \ . . . . . 
activity ana importance of our complex busi- ‘ic White League may prevent this majority 
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from voting; but at any rate an honest effort 
must be made to vote, and then legislation 
may be had hereafter to cure with the ap- 
propriate punishment such crimes. It must 
be so framed that even a technical Supreme 
Court, that divideth on the letter in order to 
kill the spirit, may not be able to decide it 
unconstitutional. 

Since the Presidential election of 1872, forty- 
six regular elections have been held. Of 
these the following table shows that the 
Democracy or opposition have carried twenty- 
five, and the Republicans twenty-one. So it 
appears that in 1873 and ’74, the opposition 
carried fifteen States and the Republicans 
but eight; while in 1875, and up to April of 
the current year, (1876,) the Republicans 
carried thirteen and the Democracy nine: a 
majority of the latter being fairly, as for the 
Presidential fight, to be classified among the 
‘doubtful’ States, at least. 

Besides the regular elections, special polls 
have been had in the States of Arkansas, 
(October, 1874,) California, (October, 1875,) 
Connecticut, (October, 1875,) Missouri, 
(November, 1875,) and Colorado, (October, 
1875.) Of these only that of California 
was for the election of a State officer. It 
resulted in a Republican triumph. In Ar- 
kansas and Missouri the ballot was for the 
rejection or ratification of new State consti- 
tutions. The Democracy by whom they were 
framed triumphed at the polls. The vote in 
each State was very light. The Connecti- 
cut .vote ratified constitutional amendments 
framed by aRepublican legislature. Nebraska 
ratified a new State constitution. New Jer- 
sey and Kansas approved several amend- 
ments, and North Carolina elected a consti- 
tutional convention. Each of these results 
were favorable to the Republican party. 
North Carolina and Texas are placed in 
the following table, the former as Democratic. 
The latter elected State officers and ratified 
the Bourbon constitution recently framed. It 
appears, therefore, that out of the fifty-one 
general and special elections held since that 
for President in 1872, twenty-seven were 
carried by the Democracy and twenty-four by 
the Republicans. 

The following statement exhibits at a 
glance these facts : 





Table showing the party results at the several 
elections, regular, Congressional, or special, 
held since the Presidential election of 1872. 































































| past 
> : resi- 
Republican./Democratic. dential 
States. elec’n, 
No.| Years. |No.| Years. | R, | D, 
BISDAMA, 20 oh sc cdhecece. coco 1 | 18745 1 loose 
Arkansas .../....]..ccccccee| 2 | 1874 Shines 
WBUTOPNIG.. .2|.00sls0000% eves} 3 | 1873-5 B ieee 
Connecticut}....}....... eee) 4 | 1873-45) 4 ).... 
Delaware ...]....]....0« eooe| 5 | 1874 a 1 
Florida...... 1 | 1874 os S hiss 
Georgia..... eee seheaee sie 2 
Ii nois esewe 2 | 1874 ey 
In@iana..... 009 leecccccees 
Iowa....... oe] 3 | 18738-'4-"5)....)... 
Kansas ...... 4 | 1874 oe 
PROREMOKY <i slessclescsucoens 
Louisiana 5 | 187 
Maine. oo] SO 1S73.4-"5 
Marylk Pens ca ls ewer ce 
Massachu’ts. 7 | 1873-5 
Michigan.. 8 | 18745 
Minnesota . -| 9 | 1873-45). f 
Mississippi. 10 | 1873 | 5 
ES Pe ee ee i 5 
hye age .| 11 | 1874-5 a amr 
amps’re} 12 | 1873-5 . 
Nevada..... 113 |1874 | 44 | 1874 18 i 
New York fat een | 15 | 1873-45! 19 |... 
New Jersey.| 14 | 1875 | 16 | 1874 20 lose. 
N.Carolina..| 15/1875 | 17 | 1874 9 See 
Ohio......... ; 16 | 1875 18 | 187874 | 92/02. 
Oregon ......|.... (poseeAeae 19 | 1873-’4—"5| 93 |.... 
Pennsylya’ a) 17 | 1873-"5 | 20 | 187 a ee 
R. Island ,...| 18 | 1873~4~5'....|....00.00- 2 |... 
S-Carolina ..| 19 | 1874 |e fee BB [sss 
Texas fee 5 ae 21 | 1874 [+++] 6 
BOPEOS oo oscee locas Saini eevee] 22 | 187. ceae 
Vermont ....)'20 1874" |....|..00.-0004] 37 ed 
WAPHANID oslo cslc cae oseee| 23 | 1873 28 | 
w.V irginia. ae been eonwin | 24 | 1874 29 ee 
Wisconsin ..| 21 | 1875 | 25 | 1873-4 | 30 |... 





Special Elections. 








Arkansas...{.. |. oof 

California... 22 Oct. 1875 

Connecticut| 23 INov. 1875 

Missouri....|.... 9 .| 27 |Nov. 1875]..../.... 

Colorado,,...| 24 |Oct. 1875 BIcove] vsasoneneete lowes. 
| | 











It will be observed that in the States of 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Nevada, Pennsylvania, and Wis- 
consin, that the parties have alternated in 
triumphs, the latest, however, being with the 
Republicans. This indicates the re-aroused 
interest which the Presidential year brings 
with it, and shows also that. merely local dis- 
affections are not always or often to be re- 
garded as evidences of permanent change in 
national politics. In Nevada the Republi- 
cans carried the Representative to Congress 
and the Democrats the Governor. In Cali- 
fornia, as in Wisconsin, the opposition suc- 
cess, though set down as Democratic, was in 
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fact largely composed of disaffected Republi- 
cans—made so on railroad issues. 

To complete the analysis the following will 
be of service. It will enable the reader to 
estimate the probabilities, and to reach rea- 
sonable conclusions : : 
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*No official statement of the vote for this 
State is at hand. The election was a special 
one,called to ratify or reject the new consti- 
tution and elect State officers thereunder. 
The vote was not full, and the Democratic 
majority about 50,000. 

+Colorado voted for delegates to a constitu- 
tional convention, and elected a Republican, 


majority 71. 
In further elucidation of.the situation the 
following is presented : 

















Table showing results of latest elections had in 
States that hold State elections prior to the 
general election in November, 1876, with the 
month of said election. 





Demo- | 











i Repub- Next elec- 

States. lican. | cratic. |tion,;when— 
Oregon me a June, 
Kentucky ee August. 
rere th Carolina. August. 
Alabama....... August. 
Maine ........ 4 September. 
California ...... | October. 
Indiana ........ 1d 4 | October. 
i, eee coscccese] COCOUCT, 
STO eans'svaceses 5 |. October. 
Vermont... 6 |. October. 
Nebraska. 7 |. October. 
re rere October. 
Colorado*......| rere ae cooawnetake . 








| ili 
" *This Territory bh has framed its State consti- 
tution, and will vote during the summer on 
its ratification and for State officers. It will 
then be admitted by proclamation, The Con- 
stitutional Convention was carried by the Re- 
publicans. 

The total vote at the last Presidential 
election was 6,457,315. The total vote in the 
above table is very nearly two-fifths of the 
vote of 1872. By far the larger portion of 
the total recorded under the head of ‘‘ other 
votes’’—60,970—will naturally be added to 
the Republican vote on national questions. 
If there lingered any doubt of this at the 
beginning of the present year the conduct 
of the Confederate Democracy in the House 
of Representatives must have dispelled it 
long since. A brief analysis of this vote will 
illustrate this assertion. The ‘‘ Independent’’ 
vote in California was entirely a local Repub- 
lican disaffection. That of Indiana in 1874 
was nearly of a similar character. The Con- 
necticut vote is one-half at least affiliated, on 
national questions, with the Republican party. 
So also with the fragmentary temperance 
votes in Iowa, Ohio, and New Hampshire. 
The Rhode Island vote—6,277—is avowedly 
Republican in character. In Oregon the 
opposition votes—1,182—were cast for a Re 
publican, the division being personal and 
local. If 50,000 be taken from this column 
and added tothe Republican total it will not, 
by any means, be an over-statement. This, 
then, will make a total division between the 
parties, as per the latest polls had, in the 
States above tabulated, as follows : 


REPUDHICAMN..ccccccccccccccsccccccdccccccs chou tS 
Democratic... fs éneecolshtaaue 








Being a Republican majority of........ 138,954 
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By the figures, as given in the table itself, 
it will be seen that the Republicans have an 
actual majority, as follows : 

Total Republican vote.......... .--- 

Total Democratic.............1,176,484 

Total other votes............. 60,970 
1,237,454 


276,418 


Republican majority ......... ...c00 seeeee 38,964 

In truth the majority is really much larger. 
In North Carolina, for instance, the vote of 
1875, upon the election of delegates to the 
constitutional convention, was much heavier 
than that of the State election of 1874, and 
resulted in a Republican majority of over 
19,000. The Republican vote in Texas was 
also increased. As part of the res geste, the 
following table of votes cast for President in 
1872, in the same States as have been em- 


























braced already, will be of value: 
y 
> | = » '° 
States. 48 © ee ae > 
= 2 | 2 < 3 
zg “ils essen fe 6 
o S. 1% 3° = 
Ala.. 90,272 79,444 |...ccclevoeee 169,716 
Cal. ....| 54,020 | 40,718 | 1,068)...... 95,806 
Conn.. 50,638 45,880 | 204) 206 96,928 
Georgia| 62,550 _ 356 | | 4,000}......] 142,906 
Indiana} 186,147 1,417 196 
Iowa..-| 131,566 2 221 
Ken..... 88,766 
Maine..| 61,422 
Nebr’ka 18,329 
NG... 9304 
Ohio. :..| 2817852 
peeves 11,819 
5 Os 13,665 
Texas 47,406 i 
Verm’t 41,481 | 593 iy 
W.Vir’a| 32,315 29,451} 600)...... | 62,366 
——_ | -——_ ——_$__—— 
1,303,720 | 1,079,276 —" 2,306 | 2,402,194 








The foregoing table shows the relative 
difference of votes as cast in the elections 
held during 1874 and 1875, and in the spring 
elections of 1876, as compared with the totals 
of the Presidential party votes of 1872. The 
following summary presents an illustration 
of this: 














on sarge | Pee 
See | sad So | Ege 
- apn SAE | 224 255 
a a a ae 

arties. 23¢ |2328| Ess BS¢ 
pos | Dao. | oe Se 
BSE5 RaSh) Ss | 296 

| 
Republican .| 1,276,418 | 1,303,720 |........ 27,302 
Democratic. 1, 176, 484 | 1,096, 168 | 80,316 |.....006 
Other votes. 60,9 70 | 2,306 58,664 |........ 
2,513,872 2,402,194 | 138,980 | 27,302 











Total increase of opposition votes over 
that of 1872 38, 
Decrease of Republican vote from 1872.. 27,302 


Total increase of the latest votes over 
ROOT BEF Dcc kissin caedensesesacends «se-- 111,678 


The difference is slight as between the two 
totals, and if the 50,000 which legitimately 
belong to the Republican party on all national 
questions be taken from the 60,970 found in 
the column of latest votes, and they be added 
to the Republican vote, it will be found that 
the national party has not, for a Presidential 
race, lost a voter, but in reality shows an in- 
crease of at least 22,000. Taken for all in all, 
the prospects of the nominees of the Re- 
publican National Convention are quite en- 
couraging. 





Mup Turowinc.—Political mud throwers 
are hard at work. No reputation is safe 
from their attacks. Should a saint appear on 
earth and these political buzzards suspect a 
leaning toward the Presidency, the saint 
would soon become a sinner if persistent 
lying could bring about the transformation. 
From the present indications the coming 
campaign, on the part of the Démocrats, is 
to be no exception to the rule—mud throw- 
ing against the Republican party in lieu of 
legitimate argument. It has failed in the 
past ; it will fail in the future. 

pe eee 





SLANDER.—The public man who tries to 
answer every slander set afloat against him 
will be kept as busy as a thin-skinned fisher- 
man on a salt meadow in mosquito time. He 
may kill off a dozen tormentors, but a hun- 
dred will come to their funeral. Happy is 
the man who can sit unmoved in the pres- 
ence of partisan malice, and feel that his 
record is all right, and that the confidence of 
the people in his integrity cannot be shaken 
by the idle breath of slander. 

— 

Lucxy Lerrers. — Anti-Tilden Democrats 
are trying to prove that the letter T will not 
win in the Presidential race. The indica- 
tions are that all letters will be unlucky in 
the Democratic alphabet this year. The 
Centennial year has opened the eyes of the 
people. Patriotism is to be again called to 








the front, and this means a glorious Repub- 
lican victory. 
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INDIANA’S WAR GOVERNOR. 


The folly of the Confederate Democracy 
and their associates in Congress becomes 
every day more evident. Being themselves 
atheists and unbelievers, in regard to all 
political principles and acts which purport 
to be grounded on motives of human well- 
doing and the welfare of all the people, they 
cannot of course comprehend the character 
of the nation they now in part misrepresent. 
In their vain attempts to besmirch the good 
name of political opponents, and to drag 
down into the mire of corrupt motives and 
acts all the heroic services of the war pe- 
riod, they succeed only in re-invoking the 
sacred associations of that period and re- 
arousing the slumbering spirit of patriotism 
and devotion. They illustrate the Hebrew 
declaration that the “heathen rage and the 
wicked imagine a vain thing.’? Commenc- 
ing with Hill’s defense of Andersonville and 
the Confederate atrocities there, they have 
run the entire gamut of impolitic absurdi- 
ties and outrages, until at last Representa- 
tive Springer, of Illinois, in the vain attempt 
to become the champion slanderer of his 
party, evokes the manes of Indiana treason, 
and brings from the mouth and memory of 
Senator Oliver P. Morton the following tren- 
chant statement of the conduct of Mr. Sprin- 
ger’s friends. 3 

Truly, the brevet Confederates like he of 
Illinois ‘‘work better than they know,’ in 
their haste to return to the vomit of that 
subserviency and sycophancy to the rebel 
South which has characterized the Northern 
and Western Democrats. 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask the Sec- 
retary to read an article from the New York 
World of last Saturday, which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secre- 
tary will read the paper referred to, if there 
be no objection. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

MORTON NEXT—ANOTHER PRESIDENTIAL CANDI- 
DATE’S HONESTY IMPUGNED—ALLEGED MISAP- 
PLICATION OF TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS. 

[Special dispatch to the World.] 
WASHINGTON April 28. 

Several days ago a correspondent of the 
World was informed that there were impor- 
tant documents in the Second Comptroller’s 





office of the Treasury which would reveal 


another Republican presidential candidate, 
Senator Morroy, iu an unpromising light. The 
correspondence, whatever it might be, was 
between Morton and one oftne State agents in 
Indiana during the war, and is on file in the 
Department. 

The facts of the case, as alleged, are these. 
In the Thirty-seventh Congr ressan act making 
an appropriation to pay the expenses of trans: 
porting and delivering armsand munitions of 
war to the loyal cit izens of the States of which 
theinhabitants now are or hereafter may be 
in rebellion against the Government of the 
United States, and to provide for the expense 
of organizing them into companies, battalions, 
regiments, or otherwise, for their own protec- 
tection against violence, insurrection, inva- 
sion, or rebellion, was passed July 31, 1861. 
Two million dollars were appropriated under 
thisact. It willbe observed that the title is 
very loosely drawn, and is susceptible of vari- 
Ous constructions, Among the list of war 
expenditures in connection with the above is 
this item: “For supplying transportation and 
delivery of arms and munitions of war in 
States in rebellion against the Government of 
the United States, O. P. Morton, Governor of 
Indiana, $250,000." Indiana was neverin rebel- 
lion against the Government of the United 
States, and it was aquery why Morron should 
have had $250,000 when there was no purpose 
under the statute making the appropriation 
for which the money could have been legally 
expended, 

It was brought to the attention of the cor- 
respondent that in the Indiana Legislature of 
1861 some difficulty had occurred between the 
Democrats and the Republicans. The two par- 
ties were atie inthe senateand the Democrats 
had a majority in the house. The Republican 
senators broke the quorum to prevent some 
party legislation, and the time of the session 
slipped by until compelled to adjourn without 
the transaction of any business. No appro- 
priations were made, not even for the ex- 
eNSes of running the State government. 

Uverything seemed to be in danger of coming 
toa stand-still in Indiana, when Morton made 
a trip to Washington, and upon his return to 
Indianapolis he opened the paymaster’s office 
and began to pay the expenses of the State 
government. No one except Mortron’s bosom 
frieads knew where he got the money; but 
very few know to this duy. The proper way 
to have obtained money to run the State 
machinery would have been to convene the 
Legislature for the purpose of passing appro- 
priation bills. This the radical Morton would 
not do, as the Legislature was Denocratic. 
That Morton obtained his money from the two 
million dollar appropriation above referred to 
is certain; that he misapplied $250,000 the cor- 
respondence in the Treasury Department will 
show. Three unsuccessful attempts have been 
made by members of Congress to obtain this 
correspondence. Secretary Bristow, perhaps 
witha desire to avoid “doing anything that 
would injure a candidate in the presidential 
race, for which he ts an aspirant, seems to be 
unwilling that it shall be made public. Upon 
the first request for the correspondence Mr, 
Bristow signified a wish that Mr. Morton 
should know what was coming before any 
steps were taken in the case. The member 
prosecuting the search acquiesced, and was 
soon interviewed bs Morton, who was con- 
siderably excited, demanded to know if a 
public investigation into the affair. wus to be 
made, and said he should summon witnesses 
trom Indiana to testify in his behalf. He did 
telegraph for a man by the name of Siurm, 
who arrived in this city to-day. Sturm was 
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arsenal agent in the State during the war. 
Another attempt to obtain or at least examine 
the correspondence pertaining tothe case will 
be made on Monday, and Secretary Bristow 
will do well to open every avenue that can 
place light on the transaction. It will be in- 
vestigated by Mr. GLovEerR’s committee on the 
real-estate pool. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent of the United States in the spring of 
1863 advanced to me $250,000 to enable me 
to carry forward military operations in the 
State of Indiana. Of this sum I expended 
$133,302.91 in the service of the State and 
with which I charged the State in my settle- 
ment with it, and the remaining $116,697.09 
were not expended. This amount I returned 
to the Treasury of the United States, as is 
shown by the following voucher and receipt: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 11, 1865. 

Sir: Yours of the 6th instant, inclosing a 
duplicate certificate of deposit issued by the 
First National Bank of, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
in your favor, No. 360, date of the 6th instant, 
for $116,697.09, on account of moneys due and 
refunded to the United States, has been re- 
ceived. 

lam, very respectfully, 
: GEO. HARRINGTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Hon. O. P. Morton, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The $133,302.91 which I had expended on 
behalf of the State were paid back to the 
Government by giving the Government credit 
for that amount upon advances which had 
been made by the State in the conduct of 
the war, which advances were duly audited 
by the Treasury Department and allowed as 
just and valid claims against the Government 
in favor of the State. This settlement and 
final adjustment of the whole sum of $250,- 
000 are shown by the following voucher and 
quietus from the office of the Second Auditor 
of the Treasury : 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
SECOND AUDITOR’S OFFICE, 
November 8, 1865, 

Str: The charge of $250,000 on the books of 
this office on account “supplying arms to 
loyal citizens in revolted States” has this day 
been closed on the books of this office, to wit, 
by a deposit by you of $116,697.09 and a transfer 
of $138,302.91 of funds from the books of the 
Third Auditor’s office to your credit on the 
books of this office. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JNO. M. SIMS, 
Jor Auditor, 

His Excellency O. P. Morton, 

Governor of Indiana, Indinaapolis, Indiana. 

From these vouchers it will appear that 
the whole sum of 250,000 was accounted for 
and repaid to the Government. 

It will be proper in this connection to state 
the circumstances under which the $250,000 
were advanced to me by the President and 
the use made of it, to show that it was not 
misapplied. 

At the October election in 1862 in Indiana 
the Democrats carried the State by a major- 


in each branch of the Legislature and their 
candidates for the State offices. The Demo- 
crats had the Legislature, all the State offices, 
and the judges of the Supreme Court, and 
possessed the whole power in the State gov- 
ernment except the executive. When the 
Legislature assembled, in the first week in 
January, 1863, its conduct was characterized 
by the most intense hostility to the adminis- 
tration and to the prosecution of the war. 
Isent my message to the two houses on the 
second day of its session. The Senate re- 
ceived, read, and printed it in the usual 
way. The House refused to receive it and 
directed the clerk to return it to me, and on 
the next day adopted a resolution approving 
the message of Governor Seymour, of New 
York. 

The revolutionary policy thus inaugurated 
was pursued with increased violence and 
open disregard of constitutional obligations. 
The time was chiefly consumed by the intro- 
duction of disloyal resolutions, the utterance 
of factious and treasonable sentiments, in- 
tended to excite the people against the Gov- 
ernment and destroy its power to suppress 
the rebellion. On the 17th of February a bill 
was introduced into the House which was in- 
tended to strip me as Governor of all mili- 
tary power in the State. It provided that 
all the arms should be placed in the custody 
of the auditor, treasurer, secretary, and at- 
torney-general of the State, to be kept, is- 
sued, or disposed of only by them. It de- 
prived the Governor of all power to call out 
the militia for any purpose whatever. It 
provided that all officers of the militia should 
be appointed and commissioned by these four 
State officers, and not by the Governor, as 
required by the constitution of the State. It 
provided for the repeal of the existing militia 
law, the dissolution of all brigades, regi- 
ments, and companies formed under that 
law, the surrender of their arms into the 
hands of the agents to be appointed by the 
four State officers, and rendered null and 
void all outstanding commissions. In short, 
this bill transferred to the four State officers 
the military power which was vested in the 
Governor by the constitution, was revolu- 
tionary and unconstitutional in every feature, 
and intended for disloyal purposes. The bill 
was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time by a strict party vote. 

The legislative history of this bill could 
not be better given than in language em- 
ployed by the Union members of the Legis- 
lature in their ‘‘Address to the people of the 
State :”’ 

The military bill had come from the mid- 
night caucus to the House; had been printed 
and forced to its engrossment without the 
change ofa word or letter, all amendments 


and substitutes had been voted down; all re- 
ferences to committees had been refused, 





ity of over 10,000, electing a large majority 


although every other bill of a general charac- 
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ter that had gone to asecond reading had bee 
referred to some committee: the previous 
question had been sustained, the gag applied, 
and all debate cut off, and the bill engrossed. 
Nothing was left for us but tosit by and see this 
infamous measure i, through, the revo- 
lution consummated, and civil war begun, or to 
quietly retire aud leave the house withouta 
quorum; there was no other peaceful and con- 
stitutional remedy. If it had been left to the 
courts to annul it before the question could 
have been determined the law would have 
done its work. 

The military power once in the hands of the 
conspirators, it would bea matter of noimpor- 
tance what the courts might decide; and if the 
question took the course of others before the 
Supreme Court it might be months or years 
before the decision was made. The path of 
duty was the path of safety, and we had no 
doubt nor hesitation as to the course we should 
pursue. 

We were willing and anxious and repeatedly 
proposed tothe majority to return and pass 
the appropriation bills with all other legiti 
mate and lawful legislation; but they replied 
tous contemptuously that they intended to 
pass every one of their ultra measures before 
they took up the appropriation bills. 

The military bill violated absolutely no 
less than seven plain and vital provisions of 
the State constitution,and subverted entirely 
the scheme of government invented by the 
framers of thatinstrument. Its passage would 
have been an act of revolution inevitably at- 
tended by civil war anda collision with the 
Government of the United States. 


It had become manifest that the Demo- 
cratic members of the Legislature were de- 
termined to pass the bill at all hazards, 
which would unquestionably have resulted 
in civil war. I could not and would not 
surrender my powers as Governor urder the 
constitution, nor could the Government of 
the United States afford to have me do so, 
for the purpose of the proceeding was to 
neutralize the position of Indiana in‘ the war 
and to take her out of the line of loyal 
States Northwest of the Ohio river. The 
very pendency of the bill and thé avowed 
purpose to pass it caused the most intense 
ferment, and at once threatened the peace 
and safety of the State. I could veto the 
bill, but a simple majority could pass it over 
the veto, so that that would amount to noth- 
ing. The Republicans had barely enough 
members in the» House of Representatives to 
break the quorum and break up the Legis- 
lature. 
Republican members of the Legislature and 
leading Republican citizens from different 


parts of the State, who were summoned for | 


that purpose, and it was the deliberate judg- 
ment of all, in which mine fully concurred, 
that the passage of the bill would involve 
the State in civil war. The Republican 
members of the House therefore withdrew 
from the body to prevent the final passage 
of the bill. All the appropriation bills to 
carry on the State government, except one to 
pay the per diem and mileage of members, 
had been kept behind this military bill, so 
that when the Legislature adjourned there 


Consultations were had with the | 


were no appropriations made for any civil 
or military purpose. There was plenty of 
money in the State treasury, but it was 
locked against me. I made an appeal to the 
people of the State, setting forth the situation 
and asking them to furnish me with money 
to carry on the State government, to support 
the militia, and organize troops for the United 
States. The county commissioners in the 
county of Marion, in which the capital is 
located, came forward and advanced me $20,- 
000 out of the county treasury. This ex- 
ample was followed by many other counties 
in the State, by several banks, railroad com- 
panies, and by individuals, until a large sum 
of money had been raised. Under the con- 
stitution the Legislature met but once in two 
years unless convened in extra session by 
the Governor, and the next session in course 
would not begin until January, 1865. 

After obtaining all the money I could from 
the counties and other sources, I made a cal- 
culation and found that I would lack about 
$250,000 to carry me through to January, 
1865, and to make my position secure came 
to Washington to see if I could not obtain 
that amount from the Government of the 
United States. After a careful review of the 
situation by the President, Mr. Lincoln, and 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton, the Pres- 
ident advanced me the sum of $250,000. 
They both agreed that Indiana was threat- 
ened with rebellion and that the condition 
of the State came directly within the letter 
and spirit of the act of Congress approved 
July 31, 1861. Mr. Stanton declared to the 
| President with great emphasis that if Indi- 
ana lost her position as a loyal State the final 
success of the Government in suppressing 
the rebellion would be endangered, and that 
the Governor must be sustained at whatever 
cost or hazard. The history and character 
| of the transaction is shown by the following 
| extract from my annual message to the Legis- 
| lature of Indiana in January, 1865: 





Upon the adjournment of the Legislature I 
| found myself unprovided, with the exception 
| of asmall balance of the military contingent 
tund, with money or appropriations for mili- 
tary purposes. New regiments could not be 
raised under the requisitions of the Govern- 
nfént, nor recruiting carried forward, without 
the use of large sums of money. The legion 
(militia) had received nopay for their services 
from the beginning of the war, and the organi- 
| zation could not be successfuliy continued 

unless payment was made, and the men re- 
imbursed for their actual expenditures, for 
which the appropriation for the legion fund, 
| made in 1861, was inudequate. The sonthern 
border was still disturbed by threats and dun- 
ger of invasion, and such steps were to be 
taken, if oo as would guarantee peace 
and security to our sag a In this dilemma, 
1 determined toapply to the President for an 
advance under an appropriation made by Con- 
gress, on the 3lst of July, 1861, which actis in 
* these words: 
“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
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in Congress assembled, That the sum of $2,000,- 
000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, 
to be expended, under the direction of the 
President of the United States, in supplying 
and defraying the expenses of transporting 
and delivering such arms and munitions of 
war as in hisjudgment may be expedient and 
proper, to place in the hands of any of the 
oyal citizens residing in any of the States, of 
which the inhabifants are in rebellion against 
the Government of the United States, or in 
which the rebellion is, or may be threatened, 
and likewise for defraying such expenses as 
ma _ be properly incurred in organizing and 
sustaining, while so organized, any of such 
citizens intocompanies, battalions, regiments, 
or otherwise, for their own protection against 
domestic violence, insurrection, invasion, or 
rebellion.” 

After a full consideration of the condition of 
affairs in Indiana, the President advanced to 
me, as a disbursing officer, out of said appro- 
pnation, thesum of $250,000. It will be per 
ceived that this money was not paid 10 meas 
a loan to the State or an advance to the State 
upon debts due to her from the General Gov- 
ernment, and creates no debtagainst the State 
“whatever, but that in theory it is an expendi- 
ture made by the president, through me, as 
his disbursing ugent. It has, however, been 
disbursed exclusively in thename and for the 
benefit of the State, in the payment of neces- 
sary military expenses, for which the State 
should have made ample appropriations. I 
have advanced to the paymaster of the State 
forces, at different times, the sum of $171,661.88, 
of whichthe greater portions, however, has 
been reimbursed to me by the General Gov- 
ernment, upon my filing, in the proper De- 
partment, the receipted pay-rolls of the Indi- 
ana legion for services rendere& in the war. 
For a detailed account of the expenditures of 
the military fund the Legislature is referred 
to the financial report of Hon. W. H. H. Ter- 
rell, financial secretary, which is herewith 
submitted, and to the vouchers on file in this 
department. Allofthese expenditures were 
laid before the auditing committee, appointed 
by the iate Legislature, for examination, and 
received their approval. As will be shown 
by the report, I had on hand, on th» Ist day of 
January, 1865, of the military fund, the sum of 
$115,487.28, and the question is now presented 
asto the proper method of settlement with 
the Government for this fund. One of two 
ways may be adopted. First, by returning to 
the Government the balance of the fund unex- 
pended,and by settling wita it for the amount 
expend«d, upon vouchers of expenditures, 
after the same shall have been approved by 
the Legislature, and this would bein accord- 
ance with the theory upon which the money 
wus originally advanced by the President. 
Second, by paying into the State treasury the 
unexpnended part of the fund, and treating 
the whole as an advance to the State, to be 
accounted for by herin her genera! settlement 
with the Government for advances made. 
This latter plan is, in my judgment, more 
consonant with justice and the honor of the 
State, the money having been expended for 
purposes for which the State was honorably 
and patriotically bound to make provision. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The total amount ot cash received 
RAY TNO GG «60 5 scsccwssc000c0s6onsesgs L000, 00L01 
LThave disbursed— 
For civil purposes, on 
VOUCHELS.....06..05 e202 B199,644.93 
For miiitary purposes, 
on-vouchers...... escccee 702,420.15 








UIMAN Cok wudasasdevenesnppavins . 902,065.08 





Leaving a balance inmy hands of.. 124,256.23 





Of this balance, $8,768.95 belong to the funds 
received on account of civil expenses and 
$115,487.28 on account of funds received for 
military expenses, 

In conclusion on this subject, 1 respectfully 
request that a joint committee of the two 
houses be speedily. appointed to investigate 
the civil and military expenditures I have 
made since the adjournment of the Jast Legis- 
lature, and to examine the vouchers for the 
same on file in my department, and thet the 
Legislature will make prompt provision for 
the repayment of the money | have borrowed 
for public purposes. It was advanced from 
patriotic motives, witha full reliance upon 
the good faith of the State for its reimburse. 
ment, and without it the machinery of the 
State government could not have been keptin 
motion. 

A joint committee of the two houses, em- 
bracing some of the ablest Democratic mem- 
bers, was appointed, as requested in my 
message, who patiently investigated all my 
accounts, including the expenditure of $133,- 
302.91 which I had obtained from the Presi- 
dent, and unanimously reported them cor- 
rect, taking no exception even to the amount 
of one cent. The unexpended portion of the 
$250,000 which I had received from the Pres- 
ident and which I described in my message 
as the military fund, but which was errone- 
ously stated in the message as $115,000 in- 
stead of $116,000, I did not pay into the State 
treasury, as suggested in the message, but 
refunded directly to the General Government, 
as before shown; and the $133,302.91 which 
I had expended for the State were settled 
with the Government by giving credit to the 
Government for that amount on the indebt- 
edness of the Government to the State, as 
before shown. After the full examination of 
my accounts the Legislature made appropri- 
ations to pay my borrowed money and the 
debts I had contracted; also the sum of 
about $600,000—the exact amount, however, 
I am not able to state from memory—which 
I procured Messrs. Winslow, Lanier & Co., 
of New York, to advance in the payment of 
the interest upon the bonds of the State dur- 
ing the years 1863 and 1864, the payment of 
which interest had been withheld by the 
auditor and treasurer of the State. During 
these two years all paymAnits for civil and 
military expenses of the State, including 
the benevolent institutions and the peniten- 
tiaries and excepting only the salaries of 
public officers, were paid upon my own check 
throngh a financial bureau established in my 
office, the State auditor and State treasurer 
declining all co-operation. 

My course was approved by the people of 
Indiana by my re-election as Governor in 
October, 1864, by a majority of more than 
20,000 and by the election of a Republican 
Legislature and Republican State officers. 
The intermediate history between the events 
I have described in the spring of 1863 and 
the meeting of the Legislature in January, 
1865, I will refer to but briefly, although it 
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is extraordinary in its character and unlike 
that of any other State. 

The State was honey-combed with secret 
societies formerly known as Knights of the 
Golden Circle, but at that time as Sons of 
Liberty. They claimed in 1864 to have 40,- 
000 members in the State, were lawless, defi- 
ant, plotting treason against the United States 
and the overthrow of the State Government. 
In some counties their operations were so 
formidable as to require the militia to be kept 
on a war footing, and throughout 1863 and 
until the final explosion and exposure of the 
organization in August, 1864, kept the whole 
State in an uproar and alarm. So bold were 
their demonstrations through the summer of 
1863 that General John Morgan, of Kentucky, 
was induced to invade the State with his 
forces, inthe belief that there would be a gen- 
eral uprising in his support. In 1864, so 
numerous were these treasonable organiza- 
tions and so confident were they of their 
strength, that they matured a plan for a gen- 
eral uprising in the city of Indianapolis on 
the 16th of August, to be under cover of a 
mass meeting of the Democratic party, to be 
attended by the members of these organiza- 
tions from all .parts of the State. The plan, 
as shown by subsequent confessions of some 
of the leading conspirators, was on that day 
to release about seven thousand rebel pris- 
oners confined in Camp Morton, seize the 
arsenal and arm these prisoners, overturn 
the State Government, and take possession 
of the State. This plan could not be kept 
secret. It was developed some three weeks 
before the time fixed, and was abandoned 
by the leading conspirators, and orders is- 
sued countermanding the march of their 
forces upon Indianapolis. Subsequently the 
discovery and seizure of a large*amount of 
arms and ammunition collected at Indian- 
apolis for treasonable purposes, and the seiz- 
ure of the records and rituals of the order 
of the Sons of Liberty, giving the names of 
the principal conspirators, and the arrest of 
some eight of the ringleaders, had the effect 
to break up and destroy the power of the or- 
ganization; and I regret to have to state that 
in the list of the principal members of this 
organization were found the names of three 
of the State officers, into whose hands the 
Legislature of 1863 had attempted to place 
the whole military power of the State. Upon 
the trial of these ringleaders before a mil- 
itary tribunal appointed by the President 
under an act of Congress, some of them 
turned State’s evidence and disclosed the 
full character and extent of the conspiracy. 
Four of them were convicted and sentenced 
to death, one of whom made his escape; 
another was pardoned outright by President 
Johnson, and two others, Bowles and Milli- 
gan, had their punishment commuted by 





President Johnson to imprisonment for life, 
but were afterward released by the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
to the effect that the military commission 
had no jurisdiction to try them for the of- 
fense. There is a large volume of unpub- 
lished history showing in detail the opera- 
tions of these organizations, who were their 
aiders and abettors, and the connection they 
had with the politics of the day. 

It may be proper to state here that the 
Democratic Legislature of 1863, before its 
sudden adjournment, had appointed an aud- 
iting committee of its own members to audit 
and supervise all of my accounts and expen- 
ditures for military purposes, which sat 
almost continuously until January, 1865, 
and that this committee did audit and ap- 
prove every one of my expenditures, includ- 
ing that of the $133,302.91 of the fund ob- 
tained from the President. The same Legis 
lature also appointed a committee to investi 
gate all my expenditures and accounts from 
the beginning of the war up to January, 1863. 
This investigation was prosecuted with great 
diligence until late in the spring of 1863, 
and after the breaking up of the Legislature. 
Failing to find anything wrong in my ac- 
counts, tothe amount of even one cent, the 
Democratic majority of the committee re- 
fused to make any report at all; but the Re- 
publican minority made a report indorsing 
and sustaining my official conduct in every 
particular. 

¢  ——_ —~ pen 


THE TRADE of California and China, as 
carried on through the port of San Francisco, 
shows the following results : 

The total of imports from that country for 
1875 was $4,688,797; of exports, $8,542,720, 
divided about as follows: Imports of coffee, 
$162,823; of opium, $757,640; of rice, $1,141,- 
462; of silk, raw and manufactured, $315,706; 
of sugar, $183,656; of tea, $518,926; miscel- 
laneous, $1,608,584. Exports of flour, $571,- 
271; of ginseng, $577,109; of gold and silver 
coin and bullion, $5,674,907: of potatoes, 
$13,315; of quicksilver, $942,522; of all other 
commodities, $605,569. The imports fell off 
$26,875 over 1874, but the exports increased 
$717,865. This year the increase of exports 
promises to be still greater. 
ee 

TuE Chamber of Commerce of Charleston, 
South Carolina, on May 16th, adopted res- 
olutions opposing the passage of the bill to 
carry into effect the Hawaiian treaty on the 
ground that the removal of duty on rice will 
seriously injure the rice planters and throw 
out of employment thousands of colored la- 
borers. A delegation was appointed to pro- 
ceed to Washington and lay the facts before 
the Senate. 
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THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 





There is perhaps, no Department of the 
Government in which the people of the 


country have a greater interest than that of | was passed by Congress in 1793. 


the Patent Office. It is through its operations 
that the most humble as well as the most 
prominent inventor finds full and adequate 
protection for the products of his brain work, 
and secures to himself for a stated term of 
years the emoluments and benefits arising 
from his genius andindustry. Thesystem of 
securing to men of genius the fruits of their 
own labor is highly commendable, and while 
it thus protects the inventor in that which 
is unquestionably his own, it works no in- 
justice to other individuals or to the com- 
munity at large, kut, on the contrary, stimu- 
lates trade and manufactures, and opens up 
avenues for investment, and gives employ- 
ment to both capital and labor. On this 
point General Leggett, Commissioner of 
Patents in 1873, in his annual report to Con- 
gress, wrote as follows: 


“The inventive genius of our people has 
largely contributed to the enormous growth 
in the manufacturing interests of our coun- 
try during the last twenty-five years. By 
as careful an inquiry as I have been able to 
make, without legal authority to obtain 
exact figures, I am satisfied that fully nine- 
tenths of all the capital invested in manu- 
facturing in the United States is thus in- 
vested because of the security given to it by 
patents. Very few men are willing to invest 
their. money in manufacturing if, when 
they have established a market and ren- 
dered their articles of manufacture popular, 
other establishments may be built up in their 
immediate vicinity, and compete with them 
in the maket, and reap the advantages of 
their pioneer work. Consequently, manu- 
facturers have sought patents to cover the 
principal articles they manufacture, thus 
securing a specialty that will be certain to 
give them a remunerative market. This 
fact has given to patents a largely-increased 
importance, and added much to their com- 
mercial value.”’ 


The protection by law of inventive genius 
was not known to the ancients, nor is 
it at present practiced outside of our own 
country and Europe. In England itis but 


little more than two centuries since such 
laws were enacted, and in France the first law 


THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 
In the United States 


promulgated in 1790. 
the first statute extending such protection 
Numerous 
laws have since been enacted to perfect the 
system and meet the growing demands of 
the business of the office. 

Among the thousands of patents that are 
annually issued from the Patent Office there 
are many thatare worthless, while others are 
really valuable and useful. There are now 
comparatively few articles of manufacture 
that are not patented. The pen with which 
we write, the process of manufacturing the 
ink and paper, and the machinery with 
which they are made, the press on which 
these papers are printed, and the appliances 
with which this book is bound are all pro- 
tected by letters patent. As you look about 
your own household almost every article 
that, meets your gaze, from the kitchen stove 
and coal-hod to the indispensable sewing 
machine and the grand piano that adorns 
your parlor, are all the products of inventive 
genius, and are protected, in whole or in 
part, by patents. 
cultural implements, of vehicles, and the 
mechanical industries. 

In speaking of the inventive genius of the 
American people General Leggett says: 

‘*‘As mere mechanics and copyists our peo- 
ple are greatly excelled by the older nations; 
but in useful and labor-saving inventions 
the people of the United States excel all 
others. It is difficult to overestimate the ex- 
tent to which our country is indebted to the 
genius and industry of our inventors. No 
other nation has done so much to secure. to 
its inventors the results of their brain labor. 
In no other country have the legislatures 
and courts been so liberal and just in afford- 
ing protection to the peculiar class of prop- 
erty covered by patents for inventions. The 
rich development of valuable inventions 
which have so distinguished our country is 
largely due to our recognition of the just 
rights of inventofs.’’ 


If he who lightens the burdens of the 
laboring classes, and at the same time pro- 
duces greater results with less physical 
effort, may be considered a public benefactor 
then the inventor of the sewing machine, the 
reaper, and other equally important labor- 








looking to the protection of inventors was 


saving machines, must stand pre-eminent. 


The same is true of agri- ; 
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Notwithstanding the prejudice against 
‘patent rights’? that is known to exist 
among certain people, there are few, if any, 
who would willingly see these labor-saving 
machines swept out of existence. 


To show the amount of business done by 
the Patent Office for the year 1875, we sub- 
join the following official statement : 


Number of applications for patents dur- 
ing the year 1875 
Number of — issued, including re- 
issues and designs ..........--.sscecccecees 14,837 
Number of applications for extension of 
PUTENES ...... rw ccccccreccccccccecccscccce 
Number of patents extended.. 
Number of caveats filed during the year 3,094 
Number of patents expired during the 


TASEUI 60 0 010)9'010'9 5 4 600. 8'4/a go WO sie nie 4'e-06:0 600'690,0.06 1,323 
Number of patents allowed but not is- 
sued for want of final fee.......... ...- 3,518 


Number of — for registering 

Of CTAGE-MABVES. ....ccccccccccccccocced --- 1,055 
Number of trade-marks registered. ...... 1,138 
Number of applications for registering 





PO NE aside cciss sis sees bundae ses sas oeisees 566 
Number of labels registered EMA rae wee «(818 

Of the patents granted there were to— 
Citizens of the United States. ....... aaa har 
Subjects of Great Britain............. ++ 808 
Subjects Of France ...........ccscccccccee 
Subjects of other foreign gover nments., 122 


The subject-matter of these patents are 
classified into 145 general classes, and sub- 
divided into 8,000 smaller classes. 174,000 
patents have been issued since 1836. 

The foliowing is a financial statement of 
the office for the same year: 

Moneys received. 
Amount received on pe eheceagen 

for patents, reissues, designs, ex- 

tensions, caveats, disclaimers, ap- 

peals, and trade-marks ............ $670,180 00 
Amount received for copies of spe- 

cifications, drawings, and other 


papers ...... CE eee 45,380 85 
Amount received for recording as- * 
PANG UNERONADD 555 crai dio vine ais 0 aWinigin.e ava eine 18,912 18 


Amount received for subscriptions 
to the Official Gazette 


Amount received forregistration of 


6,646 33 





labels ..... 6S65s cedeevawes Ptecescesere 2,334 00 
MR sos sag abac te eseinesiecenseu tee 743,46 53 36 
Moneys expended. 
Amount paid for salaries............ $430,218 00 
Amount paid for photolithograph- 
ing current issues..........0...000- 46,986 59 


Amount paid for photolithograph- 


BP ACI ISANOS 565006. ceccsictcesss 67,322 91 
Amount paid for illustrations for 
MOIDOUGO 61s 651g s.o.0's ass enieies sioeceis. nese - 49,428 34 


— paid for tracings of draw- 
TRIE 0n:0:008 ageecnsecescesteSecosceotees 
Amount paid for contin- 

gent and miscellaneous 

expenses, viz: 
Stationery.............. eee $16,599 27 
Painting, glazing, Mag ag 

ing, paper-hanging, &c... 1,067 21 
Furniture, carpeting, &C... 8,593 96 
Fitting up cases in model- 

rooms, carpenter’s work, 


34,972 90 


and repairing furniture.. 20,073 33 
Plumbing and gas-fitting.. 1,054 17 
English patents and for- 

eign periodicals. .......... 1,793 44 





Har ware ...c.ccccsccccosccce $2,269 61 
Pay of temporary clerks.. 29,512 52 
Miscellaneous items, viz: 
Books for library, ice, 
subscriptions to journals, 
freight, washing towels, 
withdrawals, money re- 
funded paid by mistake, 
emia carriage and 
harness, a horse, 
advertising, aisesescae 11,765 4 
—_—- 402 728 97 








seeecererereseeeee 7216 


Total.. mouse 


Ba'ance in the Treasury of the United States on 
account of the patent fund. 
Amount to the cr —_ of the patent 





fund January 1, 1875 ...........-.66. $865,113 97 
Amount of receipts during ‘the year 
BU. cid cnnbissinscinet dseewedncncessicbce 743,453 36 
Otel ic cals ceweu tence accu sameness 1,608,567 33 
From which deduct expenditures 
for the year 1875. ...00-.ccccccccseses 721,657 71 
Balance January 1, 1876....... +e. 886,909 62 


It will be seen by the foregoing statement 
that the Patent Office is not only self-sustain- 
ing, but has to its credit in the United States 
Treasury the snug sum of $886,909.62. 

The following table presents an interest- 
ing feature in regard to the inventive genius 
of the country, and is worthy of more thana 
casual glance : 


Number of patents issued by the United States 
Patent Office to residents of the different States, 
Territories, and Foreign Countries, from Jan- 
uary 1, 1875, to December 31, 1875. 


[The proportion of patents to population is 
shown in last column. ] 






























. | 
. No. of | Oneto 
States, &c. patents.) every— 
e 

AlADOAMA .....6.cccceccccceces 31 32,161 
Arizona Territory 2 829 
AYLKAMNSAS....c0ecccccccccecees il 44,042 
California 399 1,404 
Colorado Territory ......... 36 1,107 
Connecticut,...... . 706 761 
Dakota Territory 3 4,727 
Delaware ........ ose 44 2,841 
District of Columbia........ 214 615 
Florida 7 26,821 
Georgia 63 18,795 
Idaho Territory 1 14.999 
EEENOIB. 5. c0scc0000 1,098 2,313 
Indiana 378 4,462 
ROWS isc scies ehh awas Wadiisiadees 315 3,790 
Kansas... ..cccccccccscccsccces 66 5,521 
Kentucky .........seseeeeeeees 142 |» 9,303 
Louisiana. 103 7,057 
Maine...... 158 3,964 
MATVIONG, 0.00 csicocsvevccsece 260 3,003 
Massachusetts ........-eeee0 1,846 787 
Michigan ........... miclealere 405 2,923 
MINNCSOtR ......cccccccccsccce 146 3,011 
Mississippi ........+..eeeeeees 38 21,787 
MISSOUT 20. ccccccccccccccsoces 362 4,754 
Montana Ter ritory.. Seowciseces 9,974 
NODIBBED ccccccccccscctccrcecs 22 5,833 
NOVI ccs catccncseshecscesese 16 3,669 
New Hampshire . 127 2,506 
New Jersey ....... 656 ‘1,534 
New Mexico Territory. 8 37,101 
NOW OPE .66650002 ccccccece 3,771 1,163 
North Carolina ........seee0s 37 28,956 
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Number of patents issued, ete.—Continued. 























No.of | One to 

States, &e. patents.) every— 
ONIO... ..cccrscccccsceccccceces 1,091 2,443 
Oregon Ss 22 4,631 
Pennsylvania ...... eoeee| 2,034 1,728 
Rhode Island ........ haus 229 943 
South Carolina............... 46 17,513 
Tennessee ..... Sikbaonsbecnsws 117 10,765 
oo Oar ccoce 118 6,939 
Utah Territory ...... aan 5 _ 19,916 
MW MIINOISDs 550550 sh00Ko8 0000008 122 2,709 
EE ATES 101 12,130 
Washington Territory ° é 12,710 
West Virginia....... » 48 9,209 
Wisconsin ............ ee 284 3,743 
Wyoming Territory ......... 2 5,759 
Great Britain .......... 371 peassece 
ANI 5's 4s 00s 00450 capenaseee eS subs 
Other foreign countries .... TPS fj. 6.000008 ° 
United States Army......... D. desesseeees 
United States Navy ........ ° 2 Aséoceecte 
United States in general....|.......... 2,412 





On the 15th of December, 1836, the Patent 
Office, together with most of the records, 
were destroyed by fire. As it was impossi- 
ble to repair the loss, the records of the 
office prior to that year are necessarily in- 
complete. The following is a comparative 
statement of the business of the office from 
1837 to 1875, inclusive: 














. . 1 D 
@ so | J i] 
r= o | w 2 ra 
° = | = oO o 
31/3/33 / 8 fs 
n 
Year| § + | Bo fy KS 
= 3 os < 
= } en a a 
a > 3 4 n 
a 3 oy ro) S 
<4 iS) es) 
BRE dsésbccuslicease | 435 | $29,289 08 | $33,506 98 


502 | 51,076 14 39,395 65 
619 | 50,264 16 46,158 71 
572 | 63,111 19 41,878 35 
67,576 69 58,905 84 

1,070 | 80,752 98 77,716 44 
995 | 86,927 05 80,100 95 


86,916 93 
95,916 91 
5 | 132,869 83 
1,902 | 163,789 84 |. 167,146 32 








3.521 | 215,754 99 
1863.} 6,014 | 787 | 4,170 | 195,593 29 
1864.| 6,932 | 1,063 | 5,020 | 240,919 98 
1865 ..| 10,664 | 1,937 | 6,616 | 348,791 84 

6. 231 ¢ 495,665 38 
1867 .| 21,276 | 3,597 | 13,015 | 646,581 92 
1868 .| 20,420 | 3.705 | 13,378 | 681,565 86 
1869..| 19,271 | 3,624 | 13,986 | 693,145 81 
1870 ..| 19,171 | 3,273 | 13,321 | 669,456 76 
1871 .| 19,472 | 3,366 | 13,033 | 678,716 46 
1872.| 18,246 | 3,090 | 13,590 | 699,726 39 
873 . | 12'864 | 703,191 77 
1874 .| 21,602 | 3,181 | 13,599 | 738,278 17 
1875 .| 21,638 |3,094 | 16,288 | 743,453 36 


182,810 39 
189,414 14 
229,868 00 
274,199 34 
361,724 28 
639,263 32 
628,679 77 
486,430 78 
557,149 19 
560,595 08 
665,591 36 
691,178 98 
679,288 41 
721,657 71 




















The foregoing table shows accurately the 
business: of the office for the time speci- 
fied—the number of applications, the num- 
ber of caveats filed, the number of patents 
issued, and the amount of cash received and 
expended. For the last few years the ex- 
penses of the office have been increased by 
the reproduction of old drawings, which are 
now being first traced and then photograph- 
ed, which, when completed, will make a 
uniform set of records and greatly facilitate 
the current work. 

As an indication of the growing increase 
in the business of the office since the first of 
January last we present the following state- 
ment of moneys received and expended, 
applications and caveats filed, and patents 
granted during January, February, March, 
and April, 1876: 





Date. 


| 
Applica- 
| tions filed. 


\Caveats fil’d 
"Patents 
granted. 
\Cash receiv- 
ed, 
Cash ex- 
pended. 


| 
| 
| 





| | 
January, 1876. | 2,173 | 267 1, 391 .$72,070 40 $52,624 30 
February, 1876, 2,337 | 305 1,914) 74,651 62) 5: 
March, 1876...) 2,575 | 345 1,441! 80,459 07) 56,553 16 
April, 1876 ....| 2,268 | 234'1, 498) 68,415 19) 53,955 54 
| | | 


Statement of receipts and expenditures during the 
quarters ending March 31, 1875 and 1876. 


~ 
Si 
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1875. 1875. 
Month. Receipts. |Expenditures. 
JANUALY 2200000000005 $61,385 22 $60,991 68 
BOULGRLY .60cs00ss000 60,116 24 60,354 91 
BERR eesssiccsnesenn 70,122 36 63,397 45 








191,623 82 174,754 04 





Excess of receipts over expenses March 31, 
1875, $16,869 78. 


1876. 1876 














Month. Receipts. |Expenditures. 
JANUALY ....cccesceee $72,070 40 $52,624 30 
February .. eee] 74,651 62 52,076 34 
PARDON. 6 oscccevecseses 80,459 07 56,553 16 








227,181 09 161,253 80 











Excess of receipts over expenses March 3], 
1876, $65,927 29. 

Total amount of appropriation proposed by 
the Committee on Appropriations for the next 
fiscal year, $695,220, 
$ ay amount of receipts for the year 1875, 

743,453, 

The above, taken as a standard, shows an 

excess of receipts over expenses of $48,233. 





Estimated receipts for 1876, $800,000. 
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THE PATENT OFFICE AND THE CENTENNIAL EX- 
HIBITION, 


Judge Duell, the present able and efficient 
Commissioner of Patents, with commenda- 
ble promptness and pride, has completed 
extensive preparations to have the office as 
fully represented at the exhibition as the 
space allotted to him will permit. The 
room assigned to the use of the Patent Office 
contains 10,000 square feet, from which 
aisles and passage-ways are to be deducted, 
leaving but about 4,000 square feet for 
actual use in the exhibition of models. 
Under the immediate supervision of Mr. E. 
H. Knight, who has been intrusted with 
these responsibilities, there have already 
been selected and sent to the Exhibition 
about 5,000 models. These embrace all the 


principal classes, such as agriculture, (of | ; 


which harvesters is the principal feature, ) 
steam, wood-working, metallurgy, and 
metal working, navigation, (including 
a model of the first steam propeller that 
crossed the ocean,) civil engineering, land 
conveyance, (vehicles,) railways, hoisting, 
mills and presses, mechanical movements, 
journals and bearings, textile, (including 
the model of Whitney’s original cotton gin, 
patented in 1791,) sewing machines, calo- 
rifics, chemistry, electricity, (including 
Morse’s original model of the telegraph ap- 
paratus,) leather working, clay, stone work- 
ing, printing, household, &c. is 

The old screw printing press on which 
Dr. Franklin worked in London in1724, and 
which has been standing in the Museum of 
the Patent Office since 1842, is on exhibition 
in contrast with the Web printing machine. 

The great feature of the exhibition will be 
the ‘‘Patent Office in miniature,’’? which will 
contain a complete set of files, records, blanks, 
&c., for the transaction of the daily routine 
business of the office. This will show the 
modus operandi,of obtaining patents in the 
United States, and the business will be con- 
ducted in strict conformity tothe rules and 
practice governing the business of the na- 
tional Patent Office. The ‘‘miniature’’ will 
be supplied with a corps of competent officers 
and clerks, who will make it a specialty to 
explain to visitors the whole minutiz of 
the system. 





The indefatigable efforts of the Commis- 
sioner, and of those gentlemen whom he has 
called to his assistance, to make this branch 
of the exhibition both attractive and inter- 
esting, and to successfully demonstrate the 
practical working of the office under the laws 
and rules regulating the same must meet 
with popular approbation. 

ae ae 
Raw Silk. 

According to statistics compiled by Dr.’ 
Engel, director of the Berlin Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, the production of raw silk during the 
years 1872, 1873, and 1874 was as follows : 


| 














Couutries. 1872. | 1873. 1874. 
ie: |: Tae. | he 
PYANCE . .coccccccece 1,401,000 | 1,207,800 | 1,608,200 
TEBE, <sesiccenacsaod 6,875,000 | 5,139,200 | 6,292,000 
SSNs isdn cc's so bo 376,200 | 286,000| 309,300 
TULKCY.....000 cece 243,500; 415,800; 811,800 
Bthlc ayeccsch ces os 236,500 | 330,000! 375,600 
Greece ceccecces 14,080, = 39,600 28,600 
Georgia, Persia, | 
and Kurdistan.,.| 242,000} 697,400} — 880,000 
China, (exports).. .| 7,447,000 | 6,899,800 | 8,096,000 
Japan, (exports)...| 1,586,200 | 1,579,400 | 1,210,000 
East indies, (ex- | 
DOPG) cc ctivssccens 1,262,800 | 1,069,200} 935,000 





WOU csdsecck cs '19,685,000 17,584,000 | 20,547,000 
| | 


This leaves out California, which has of 
late years produced an appreciable amount 
of raw silk, manufacturing the same also. 


aes we 
INCREASE OF WEALTH IN ENGLAND.—A re- 
ent British Parliamentary return which has 
just been issued gives an effective bird’s-eye 
view of the progress of that nation in material 
wealth since 1814. In that year the gross 
annual value of the lands, houses, quarries, 
mines, canals, and gasworks of Great Britain 
was £60,138,330; in 1844—and here we get 
fairly into the railway era—it had mounted 
to £95,300,248. The figures for 1854 embrace 
the United Kingdom, and cannot, therefore, 
properly be compared with those for 1814 
and 1844. for 
Ireland can, however, be roughly made with- 
out much difficulty. The valuation for 1854 
is stated at £124,871,885; ten years after- 
wards it stood at £161,397,345 ; and in 1873 
the total was £212,922,851. So with incomes 
from trades and professions. The ascertained 
total in 1814 was £37,058,989 ; in 1844 it was 
£65,095,191; in 1854, £91,280,131; in 1864, 
£124,075,550; and in 1873, £197,237,339. 


The necessary corrections 
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ADDRESS TO THE GERMAN RADICALS, REPUBLICANS, ETC. 





ADDRESS TO THE GERMAN RADICALS AND REPUBLICANS 
OF THE UNION, AND TO THE GERMAN FREE PREsS. 


The great danger which threatens the Re- 
public, in the increasing power of the re- 
actionary Democratic party, demands a har- 
monious co-operation of progressive German- 
Americans and a vigorous opposition to the 
Democracy. . 

The Democratic party is the decided enemy 
of national education, which unquestionably 
forms the foundation of all intellectual, poli- 
tical, and industrial progress of the Republic; 
the Democratic party, in league with the 
dark forces of Vaticanism, seeks todemolish 
those thoroughly Republican institutions, 
the public schools; the Democratic party 
denies the American nationality and declares 
literally, ‘‘that every true Democrat utters 
the detestable word ‘Nation’ only with dis- 
gust;”’ it places the sovereign States above 
the nation; the Democratic party is in con- 
tinued rebellion against the achievements of 
the late bloody war of secession; the equal 
political and civil rights guaranteed to all 
citizens have already been brought to naught 

in the Southern States by the Democratic 
party; the purity of the ballot-box has been 
defiled by it, with the murder of many 
thousands of Republicans; the honor and 


the maintenance of the honor and credit of 
the nation by prompt payment of the public 
debt in coin; civil service reform ; national 
sovereignty above State sovereignty ; na- 
tional education and the free public school 
system, prohibiting the division of public 
school funds for sectarian purposes; the 
purity of the ballot-box, the guarantee of 
the elective franchise, as well as of the at- 
tainments of the late war. 

The core of the Republican party is sound 
and capable of progression. 

On the 14th of June next the Republican 
party will assemble in National Convention 
at Cincinnati. The German element will 














credit of the nation is threatened and en- 
dangered by a Democratic inflation of rag 
money. In short, the Democratic party is 
the reactionary and Bourbonistic element of 
the Republic, having its head center in the 
rebel States, which are sti!l spurting out the 
poison of sectional hate at the Union. 
In the forthcoming important election, 
two and only two parties are opposed to 
‘each other: the Democratic and the Repub- 
lican. To prevent the impending danger of 
a Democratic victory, a coalition of all libe- 
ral-minded Germans with the Republican 
party is necessary. Every breach will be a 
gain for the Democratic party. 

Notwithstanding the wrongs and errors 
which Republican politicians have commit- 
ted, the Republican party has nevertheless 
always proclaimed and defended progressive 





principles. Its principles are : equal rights 
to all; the resumption of specie payments ; 


then have an opportunity of making, by a 
hearty co-operation, its influence for national 
progress felt. We therefore propose that 
the German Radicals and Republicans, per-’ 
sonally or by representatives, convene in 
Cincinnati on the 10th day of June, report- 
ing at the office of the Cincinnati Freie 
Presse. Subjects of the highest importance 
will present themselves for the consideration 
of this convention. We mention only the 
following: the labor question, the emigra- 
tion and naturalization question, the Presi- 
dency, the accountability of Representatives, 
religious, social, and industrial liberty, the 
taxation of church property, etc. 

We request of such.German papers as co- 
incide with the import and object of this 
address to support our proposition, and 
earnestly co-operate for the accomplishment 
thereof. 

THE GERMAN REPUBLICAN CLUB. 

Wasuineton, D.C., May 3, 1876. 

CARL ROESER, Jr., 
. President. 
C. F. SCHMIDT, 
J. H. SCHULTHEISS, 
Vice Presidents. 


L. EISINGER, 
Recording Secretary. 


CARL STIERLIN, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Dr. F. W. BOGEN, 
Treasurer. 
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THE CHURCH, THE STATE, AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





RELATIONS OF THE 


STATE TO RELIGION 


AND THE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


ANALYTICAL SuMMARY OF ALL THE PRovIsIONS 


IN THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


AND OF THE CONSTITUTIONS OF THE SEVERAL STATES; ALSO THE PROVISIONS OF Law IN THE 
District OF COLUMBIA AND OF THE SEVERAL TERRITORIES BEARING UPON THE CHURCH, THE 


STATE, AND THE PuBLic SCHOOLS. 


Second Division. 


Part IV.—Public or Private Support of Re- 
ligion. 


The Legislature is empowered to authorize 
the several towns, parishes, bodies corporate, 
or religious societies to make adequate pro 
visions, at their own expense, for the sup- 
port and maintenance of public Protestant 
teachers of piety, religion, and morality. 
(Obselete.)—N. H., 1792. 

No person or sect shall be compelled to 
pay toward the support of the teachers of 
another sect or denomination.—N. #/., 1792. | 

No man ought to, or of right can, be com- | 
pelled to attend any religious worship, or | 
erect or support any place of worship, or | 
maintain any minister, contrary to the dic- | 
tates of his conscience.— Vt., 1793. | 

No person shall by law be compelled to | 
join or support, or be classed with or asso- | 
ciated to, any congregation, church, or re- | 
ligious association.—Conn., 1818. | 

No man shall be compelled to attend any | 
religious worship.—Wel., 1831. 

No man shall be compelled to contribute | 
to the erection or support of any place of | 
worship, or to the maintenance of any min | 
istry, against his own free will and consent. | 
—Del., 1831... i 

No man can of right be compelled to at- 
tend, erect, or support any place of worship, | 
or to maintain any ministry, against his con- | 

| 
| 





sent.—Pu., 1833. 

No man shall be compelled to frequent or 
te support any religious worship, place, or | 
ministry whatever, except in fulfillment of | 
his own voluntary contract.—R. /., 1842. | 

No person shall, under any pretense what- | 
ever, be compelled to attend any place of | 
worship contrary to his faith and judgment. | 
—N. J., 1844. 

Nor shall any person be obliged to pay 
tithes, taxes, or other rates for building or 
repairing churches or other places of worship, 
or for the maintenance of any ministry.— NV. 
J., 1844. 

Nor shall any man be compelled to attend, 
erect, or support any place of worship, or to 
maintain any ministry, against his consent. 
— Wis., 1848. 





The Legislature shall pass no law to com- 
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pel any person to attend, erect, or support 
any place of religious worship.—JMich., 1850. 

Or to pay tithes, taxes, or other rates for 
the support of any minister of the people or 
teacher of religion.—J/ich., 1850. 

No man shall be compelled to attend, 
erect, or support any place of worship, or to 
maintain any ministry, against his consent. 
—hKy., 1850. 

No person shall be compelled to attend, 
erect, or support any place of worship, or 
maintain any form of worship, against his 
consent.—Ohio, 1850-51. 

No man shall be compelled to attend, erect, 
or support any place of worship, or to main- 
tain any ministry, against his consent.—Znd., 
1851. 

No person shall be compelled to attend any 
place of worship, pay tithes, taxes, or other 
rates for building or repairing places of wor- 
ship, or the maintenance of any minister or 
ministry.—Jowa, 1857. 

Nor shall any man be compelled to attend, 
erect, or support any place of worship, or to 
maintain any religious or ecclesiastical min- 
istry, against his consent.—JMinn., 1857-8. 

Nor shall any person be compelled to at- 
tend or support any form of worship.—Aan- 


| sas, 1857. 


No man shall be compelled to frequent or 
support any religious worship, place, or min- 
istry whatsoever.— W. Va., 1861-72. 

No person shall be compelled to erect, sup- 
port, or attend any place of worship, or main- 
tain any minister of the gospel or teacher of 
religion.—WVWo., 1865. 

No person ought to be compelled to fre- 
quent or maintain any place of worship or 
any ministry.—J/d., 1867. 

No man shall be compelled to attend, erect, 
or support any place of worship, or to main- 
tain any ministry, against his consent.— 
Texas, 1869. 

No person shall be required to attend or 
support any ministry or place of worship 
against his consent.—/J//., 1870. 

No man can of right be compelled to at- 
tend, erect, or support any place of worship, 
or to maintain any minister, against his con- 
sent.— Jenn., 1870. 


. 
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No man shall be compelled to frequent or 
support any religious worship, place, or min- 
istry whatever.— Va., 1870. 

The General Assembly (the Legislature, W. 
Va.) shall not enact or pass any law requir- 
ing or authorizing any religious society, or 
the people of any district within this Com- 
monwealth (W.Va., State) to levy on them- 
selves or others any tax for the erection or 
repair of any house of pubiic worship, or 
for the support of any church or ministry. — 
Va., 1870; W.Va , 1861-72. 

But it shall be left free to every person to 
select his religious instructor, and to make 
for his support such private contract as he 
shall please.— Va. 1870; W. Va., 1861-72. 

Religious Protection. 


Every denomination of Christians demean- 
ing themselves quietly, and as good subjects 
of the State, shall be equally under the pro- 
tection of the law.—WN. H., 1792. 

All religious societies, or bodies of men 
that may be hereafter united or incorporated 
for the advancement of religion and learn- 
ing, or for vther religious and charitable 
purposes, shall be encouraged and protected 
in the enjoyment of the privileges, immuni- 
ties, and estates which they in justice ought 
to enjoy under such regulations as the Gen- 
eral Assembly of this State shall direct,— V2., 
1793. 

Every society ‘or denomination of Chris- 
tians shall have equal rights and privileges, 
&c.—Conn., 1818. 

All religious sects and denominations de- 
meaning themselves peaceably, and as good 
citizens of the Commonwealth, shall be 
equally under the protection of the law.— 
Mass., (amendment,) 1822. 

It shall be the duty of the General Assem- 
bly to pass suitable laws to protect every 
religious denomination in the peaceable en- 
joyment of its own mode of public worship. 
—Ohio, 1850-51; Neb., 1867. 

Every religious denomination shall be 
protected in the peaceable enjoyment of its 
own mode of worship.—Ark., 1868. 

It shall be the duty of the General Assem- 
bly to pass suitable laws to protect every 
religious denomination in the peaceable en- 
joyment of its own mode of worship.—S. C., 
1868. 

It shall be the duty of the Legislature to 
pass such laws as may be necessary to protect 
every religious denomination in the peacea- 
ble enjoyment of their own mode of public 
worship.— Tezas, 1869. 


Establishment of Religion. 


There shall be no establishment of one 
religious sect in preference to another.—JN. 
J., 1844. 


The General Assembly shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.—Jowa, 
1857. 

No religion shall be established by law.— 
Ala., 1868. 

No form of religion shall be established by 
law.—S. C., 1868. 


The Legislature shall not confer any pecu- . 


liar privileges or advantages on any sect or 
denomination.—Va., 1870; W.Va., 1861-72. 

No preference shall ever be given by law 
to any religious establishment or mode of 
worship. — Pa., 1838; Wis., 1848; inn., 
1857-8; Kansas, 1859; Tenn., 1870. 

No preference shall ever be given by law 
to any religious societies or mode of wor- 
ship.—Ky., 1850; Ind., 1851; Texas, 1869. 

No preference can ever be given by law to 
any church, sect, or mode of worship.—WMo., 
1865; Fla., 1868. 

No preference shall be given by law to any 
Christian sect or mode of worship.—Conn., 
1818. 


No preference shall ever be given by law 
to any religious sect or mode of worship.— 
Miss., 1868. 

No preference shall be given by law to 
any religious societies, denominations, or 
modes of worship.—WDel., 1831. 

No preference shall be given by law to any 
religious denomination or mode of worship. 
—Iil., 1870. 

No preference shall be given by law to any 
religious society.— Ohio, 1850-51; Neb., 1867. 

No subordination of any one sect or de- 
nomination to another shall ever be estab- 
lished by law.—N. H., 1792. 

No subordination nor preference of any 
one sect or denomination to another shall 
ever be established by law.—Maine, 1820. 

No subordination of any one sect or de- 
nomination to another shall ever be estab- 
lished by law.—Mass., (amendment,) 1833. 


Part V.—Freedom of Religious Opinion, Con- 
science, and Worship. 

No subject shall be hurt, molested, or re- 
strained in his person, liberty, or estate for 
worshipping God in the manner and season 
most agreeable to his own conscience; or 
for his religious professions or sentiments: 
Provided, He doth not disturb the public 
peace, or obstruct others in their religious 
worship.—WMass., 1780. 

No subject shall be hurt, molested, or re- 
strained in his person, liberty, or estate for 
worshipping God in the manner and season 
most agreeable to the dictates of his own 
conscience: or of his religious profession, 





sentiments, or persuasion: Provided, He doth 
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not disturb the public peace, or disturb 
others in their religious worship.—N. Z., 
1792. 

No one shall be hurt, molested, or restrain- 
ed in his person, liberty, or estate, for wor- 
shipping God in the manner and _ season 
most agreeable to the dictates of his own 
conscience, nor for his religious professions 
or sentiments, provided he does not disturb 
the public peace, nor obstruct others in their 
religious worship.—J/z., 1820. 

No person shall be enforced, restrained, or 
burdened in his body or goods, or otherwise 
suffer, on account of his religious belief.— 
R. I., 1842. 


Perfect toleration of religious sefitiment 
shall be secured, and no inhabitant shall 
ever be molested, in person or property, on 
account of his or her mode of religious wor- 
ship.—Nev., 1864. 

Noie.—This provision is irrevocable without 
the consent of the United States and of the 
people of Nevada, 

No person ought, by any law, to be mo- 
lested in his person or estate on account of 
his religious persuasion or profession.—Mo., 
1865-75. 

No person ought, by any law, to be mo- 
lested in his person or estate on account of 
his religious practice, unless, under the co- 
lor of religion, he shall disturb the good 
order, peace, or safety of the State, or shall 
infringe the laws of morality, or injure others 
in their natural, civil, or religious rights.— 
Md., 1867. 

No inhabitant of this State shall ever be 
molested in person or property on account of 
his religious opinions.—Ga., 1868. 

Nor shall any man be enforced, restrained, 
molested, or burdened in his body of goods, 
or otherwise suffer, on account of his reli- 
gious opinions or belief. —Va.,1870; W. Va., 
1861-72. 

Every man shall be free to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own con- 
science, and to profess, and by argument to 
maintain, his opinions in matters of reli- 
gion.—R. J, 1842. 

Full liberty in religious concernments de- 
clared.—R. /., 1842. 

The free exercise and enjoyment of reli- 
gious profession and worship, without dis- 
crimination or preference, shall forever be 
allowed in this State to all mankind.—W. Y., 
1846-67. 

The exercise of religious profession and 
worship shall be forever free. --Conn., 1818. 

The free exercise of religious profession 
and worship, without discrimination or pre- 
ference, shall be forever allowed.—Cal.,1849. 

The free exercise and enjoyment of reli- 
gious profession avd worship, without dis- 


crimination or preference, shall forever be 
aliowed.—Nevw., 1864. 
All persons are equally entitled to protec- 
tion in their religious liberty.—Md., 1867, 
The free exercise and enjoyment of all re- 
ligious profession and worship shall forever 
be allowed in this State.—Fia., 1868. 


The free exercise and enjoyment of reli- 
gious profession and worship, without dis- 
crimination, shall be forever guarantied.— 
Tll., 1870. 

All men shall be free to profess, and by 
argument to maintain. their opinions in mat- 
ters of religion.—Va., 1870; W.Va., 1861. 

Perfect freedom of religious sentiment shall 
be,-and the same is hereby, secured.—Ga., 
1868. 

The free enjoyment of all religious senti- 
ments, and the different modes of worship, 
shall ever be held sacred.—Miss., 1868. 

Among the natural rights, some are in 
their very nature inaliénable, because no 
equivalent can be given or received for them. 
Of this kind are the RIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE.— 
N. H., 1792. 

No authority can or ought to be vested in 
any powever whatever that shall in any ease 
interfere with, or in any manner control, the 
rights of conscience in the free exercise of 
religious worship.— V7., 1793. 

No human authority can, in any case what- 
ever, control or interfere with the rights of 
conscience.—Ta., 1838; Tenn., 1870. 

No human authority ought, in any case 
whatever, to control or interfere with the 
rights of conscience.-—Ay., 1850. 

No human authority can control or inter- 
fere with the rights of conscience.—Mo., 
1865. 

No human authority should, in any case 
whatever, control or interfere with the rights 
of conscience.—N.C., 1868. 

No human authority ought, in any case 
whatever, to control or interfere with the 
rights of conscience in matters of religion.— 
Texas, 1869. 

No power shall be vested in or assumed 
by any magistrate to interfere with or con- 
trol the rights of conscience in the free ex- 
ercise of religious worship.—- Del., 1831. 

No person shall be deprived of the inesti- 
mable privilege of worshipping Almighty 
God in a mauner agreeable to the dictates of 
his own conscience.—N. J., 1844. 

The legislature shall pass no law to pre- 
vent any person from wi rshipping Almighty 
God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience .—Mich., 1850. 

No law shall, in any case whatever, con- 
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gious opinions or interfere with the rights of 
conscience.—Z/nd., 1851. 

No law shall, in any case whatever, con- 
trol the free exercise and enjoyment of reli- 
gious opinions or interfere with the rights of 
conscience.—Oregon, 1857. 

And, therefore, all men are equally enti- 
tled to the free exercise of religion according 
to the dictates of conscience.—Va., 1870. 

Nor shall any control of or interference 
with the rights of conscience be permitted.— 
Wis., 1848; Minn., 1857-58; Aansas, 1859. 

Nor shall any interference with the rights 
of conscience be permitted.—Ohio, 1850-51 ; 
Neb., 1867, 

Every individual has a natural and inalien- 
able right to worship God according to*the 
dictates of his own conscience.—N. H., 1792. 

All men have a natural and inalienable 
right to worship Almighty God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences.— Me., 
1820; NV.C., 1868, 

All men have a natural and inalienable 
right to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences.—Pa., 1838 ; 
Mo., 1865; Ky., 1850; Ohio, 1850-51; Neb., 
1867; Texas, 1869; Tenn., 1870. 

It is the right of all men to render worship 
in the mode most consistent with the dic- 
tates of their own consciences.—Conn., 1818. 

All men have by nature the right of wor- 
shipping and serving their Creator according 
to the dictates of their consciences.--De/.,1831. 

All men have a natural and inalienable 
right to worship Almighty God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences and un- 
derstandings, as in their opinion shall be 
regulated by the word of God,—Vt., 1793. 

Every person has the natural right to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of his 
conscience.—La., 1868. 

All men shall be secured in the natural 
right to worship Almighty God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences.—Znd., 
1851; Oregon, 1857. 

No person shall be deprived of the right 
to worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience.—A/a., 1868; S. C., 1868. 

The right of every man to worship Al- 
mighty God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience shall never be infringed.— 

Wis., 1848; Minn., 1857-8. 

The right to worship God according to the 
dictates of conscience shall never be in- 
fringed.—Kan., 1859. 

Marriage. 

No contract of marriage, if otherwise duly 
made, shall be invalidated for want of con- 
formity to the requirements of any religious 
sect.—Cal., 1849. 








Part VI.—Religious Tests. 


No other oath, declaration or test (than 
the oath of office) shall be required as a qual- 
ification for any office of public trust.—Cal., 
1849; Mich., 1850; N. Y., 1846-47 ; Zii., 1870. 

No religious test ought ever to be required 
as a qualification for any office of profit or 
trust in this State, other than a declaration 
of belief in the existence of God;* nor shall 
the Legislature prescribe any other oath of 
office than the oath prescribed by this Con- 
stitution.—Md., 1867. 

(*Notre.—The oath of office prescribed by the 
Constitution of Maryland does not embrace 
such declaration.) 

No political or religious test, or other than 
an oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States and of this State, shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under this State.— Zenn., 1870. 

No religious tests shall ever be required as 
a qualification for any office of public trust 
under the State.— Wis., 1848 ; Idinn., 1857-8; 
Texas, 1869-75; Me., 1820; Del., 1831; N. J., 
1844; fowa, 1857; Ind., 1851; Oregon, 1857; 
Neb., 1867-75 ; Ohio, 1850; La., 1868. 

No religious test as a qualification for office 
shall ever be required.—J/iss., 1868. 

No religious test shall be required for any 
office of public trust, nor for any vote at 
elections.—Kan., 1859. 

No religious test shall ever be required as 
a qualification to vote or hold office.x—Ark., 
1868. 

No religious test shall ever be required as 
a qualification of any voter at any election in 
this State.—Minn., 1857-8. 

No religious or political test shall ever be 
required as a qualification for jurors.— Tenn., 
1870. 

The General Assembly (or the Legislature) 
shall not prescribe any religious test whit- 
ever.— Va., 1870; W. Va., 1861. 

No man shall be disqualified from holding 
any office on account of his religious beliet. 
—R. I., 1842. 

No person can, on account of his religious 
opinions, be rendered ineligible to any office 
of trust or profit under this State.-—Mo., 1865. 

No inhabitant shall be prohibited from 
holding any office or public trust on account 
of his religious opinions.—Ga., 1868. 

Competency of Witnesses. 

No person shall be rendered incompetent 
to give evidence in any court of law or equi- 
ty in consequence of his opinions on the sub- 
ject of religion.— Wis., 1848. 

No person shall be rendered ineompetent 
to be a witness on account of his opinions on 
matters of religious belief.—Cal., 1849. 
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No person shall be incompetent to be a 
witness on account of his religious belief.— 
Ohio, 1850-51; Neb., 1867. 

No person shall be rendered incompetent 
to be a witness on account of his opinions on 
matters of religious belief.—J/ich., 1850. 

No person shall be rendered incompetent 
us a witness in consequence Of his opinion on 
matters of religion.—Jnd., 1851. 

Nor shall any person be incompetent to 
testify on account of religious belief.—Kan., 
1859. 

No person shall be rendered incompetent 
as a witness on account of his opinions in 
matters of religious belief.—Nevada, 1864. 

No person shall be rendered incompetent 
to be a witness on account of his opinions 
on matters of religion.—N. Y., 1866-67. 

No person shall be rendered incompetent to 
give evidence in consequence of his opinion 
upon the subject of religion.— Arkansas, 1868. 

No person shall be rendered incompetent 
as a witness on account of his religious 
opinions.—/7a., 1568. 

No person shall be rendered incompetent 
as a witness or juror in consequence of his 
opinions on matters of religion, nor be ques- 
tioned in any court of justice touching his 
religious belief to affect the weight of his 
testimony.— Oregon, 1857. 

No person shall be rendered incompetent 
to give evidence in any court of law or equi- 
ty in consequence of his opinion upon the 
subject of religion.—Minn., 1857-8. 

No person can, on account of his religious 
opinions, be disqualilied from testifying, or 
serving as a juror.—J/o., 1865. 

Part VII.—Religious Opinions Not to” Abridge 
Rights. 

No person shall be deprived of any of his 
rights, privileges, or capacities, or disquali- 
fied from the performance of any of his pub- 
lic and private duties, or rendered incompe- 
tent to give evidence in any court of law or 
equity, in consequence of his opinions on 
the subject of religion.—Jowa, 1857. 

Nor can any man be justly deprived or 
abridged of any civil right as a citizen on 
account of his religious sentiments or pecu- 
liar mode of religious worship.—V¢t., 1793. 

Religious opinions shall in nowise dimin- 
ish, enlarge, or affect any civil capacity,— 
R. 1, 1842. 

No person shal! be denied the enjoyment 
of any civil right merely on account of his 
religious principles.—W. J , 1844. 

The civil rights, privileges, or capacities 
of any citizen shall in nowise be diminished 
or enlarged on account of his religion.—Ay., 
1850. 


The Legislature shall not diminish or en- 
large the civil or political rights, privileges, 
and capacities of any person on account of 
his opinion or belief concerning matters of 
religion.—Mich., 1850. 

No person shall be denied any civil or po- 
litical right, privilege, or capacity on ac- 
count of his religious opinions.—Z//., 1870. 

Opinions in matters of religion shall in 
nowise affect, diminish, or enlarge any civil 
capaoities.— Va., 1870; W. Va., 1861-72. 





Religious Disqualifications. 

No person who acknowledges the being of 
God, and a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments, shall, on account of his religious 
sentiments, be disqualified to hold any office 
or place of trust or profit under this Com- 
monwealth.—Pa., 1838. 

No person shall be deemed incompetent 
as a witness or juror on account of his reli- 
gious belief, provided he believes in the exist- 
ence of a God, and that, under His dispensa- 
tion, such person will be held morally 
accountable for his acts, and be rewarded or 
punished therefor, either in this world or in 
the world to come.—Md., 1867. 

No person shall be eligible to the office 
of Governor, or be capable of being a Sena- 
tor, who is not of the Protestant religion.— 
N. H., 1792. 

All persons who deny the existence of 
Almighty God shall be disqualified for office. 
—WN. C., 1868. 





No person shall be eligible to the office of 
Governor who denies the existence of the 
Supreme Being.—S. C., 1868. 

No person who denies the existence of the 
Supreme Being shall hold any office under 
this Constitution.—S. C., 1865. 

No person who denies the existence of a 
Supreme Being shall hold any office in this 
State.—Miss., 1868. 

No person who denies the being of a God, 
or a future state of rewards and punishments, 
shall hold any office in the civil department 
of this State.-— Zvnn., 1870. 

Clerical Disabilities. 

No [ordained] clergyman, or [ordained] 
preacher of the gospel of any denomination 
shall be capable of holding any civil office 
in the State, or of being a member of either 
branch of the Legislature while he continues 
in the exercise of the pastoral or clerical 
functions.—Del., 1831. 

No person, while he continues to exercise 
the functions of a clergyman, priest, or 
teacher of any religious persuasion, society, 
or sect, shall be eligible to the General As- 
sembly.—Ay., 1850. 





No minister of the gosps!, or priest of any 
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denomination whatever, who accepts a seat 
in the Legislature as representative, shall, 
after such acceptance, be allowed to claim 
exemption from military service, road duty, 


‘or serving on juries by reason of his said 


profession.— Texas, 1869. 

No minister of the gospel, or priest, of any 
denomination whatever, shall be eligible to 
a seat in either house of the Legislature.— 
Tenn., 1870. 


Part VIII.—Recognition of God. 


Acknowledging the goodness of the great 
Legislator of the Universe, &¢.—Mass., 1780. 

Acknowledging the good providence of 
God in permitting the enjoyment of free gov- 
ernment.—Conn., 1818. 

Acknowledging with grateful hearts the 
goodness of the Sovereign Ruler of the Uni- 
verse, &c.—WMe., 1820. 

Grateful to Almighty God for the free ex- 
ercise of the right to choose our own form of 
government.—/nd., 1851. 

Grateful to the Supreme Being for the 
blessings hitherto enjoyed, &&.—Jowa, 1857. 

Grateful to Almighty God for our civil and 
religious privileges.—Aansas, 1859. 

Grateful to Almighty God, the Sovereign 
Ruler of Nations, for our State government, 
&e.—Mo., 1865. 

Grateful to Almighty God for the free ex- 
ercise of the right to choose,our own form of 
government.—Wiss., 1868. 

Grateful to God for our civil and religious 
liberty.—Ark., 1868; Jll.; 1870; Md., 1867; 
Minn., 1857-8; R. 1., 1842. 

Grateful to Almighty God for our freedom. 
—WN. J., 1844; Wis., 1848; Cal., 1849; Ohio, 
1850-51; Ala., 1868; Neb., 1867. 

Grateful to Almighty God.—wNev., 1864; 
S. C., 1868. 

Grateful to Almighty God, the Sovereign 
Ruler of Nations.—WN. C., 1868. 

Acknowledging and invoking the guidance 
of Almighty God, the Author of all good gov- 
ernment.—/Va., 1868. 

Invoking the favor and guidance of Al- 
mighty God.—Ala., (preamble,) 1868. 

invoking the favor and guidance of Al- 
mighty God.— Va., 1870. 

Obligations of Religious Worship. 

It is the right as well as the duty of all 
men in society, publicly, and at stated sea- 
sons, to worship the Supreme Being, the 
great Creator and Preserver of the Universe. 
—Mass., 1780. 

{Notr.—The provisions of the constitution 
of 1780 enjoining attenglance upon public wor- 
ship and providing for the compulsory sup- 
portof “Protestant teachers of piety, religion, 
and morality,” were abrogated in 1833. ] 


Nevertheless, every sect or denomination 
of Christians sught to observe the Sabbath, 
or Lord’s day, and keep up some sort of re- 
ligious worship, which to them shall seem 
most agreeable to the revealed will of God.— 
Vt., 1793. 

It being the duty of all men to worship 
the Supreme Being, the Author and Pre- 
server of the Universe, &.—Conn., 1818. 

It is the duty of all men frequently to as- 
semble together for the public worship of the 
Author of the Universe.—Del., 1831. 

It is the duty of every man to worship 
God in such manner as he thinks most ac- 
ceptable to Him.—Md., 1867. 

That religion, or the duty which we owe 
to our Creator, and the manner of discharg- 
ing it, can be directed only by reason and 
conviction, not by force or violence.— Va., 
1870. 

‘‘ Morality and piety, rightly grounded on 
evangelical principles,’? commended. —N. 
H., 1792. 

Piety and morality enjoined.—Del., 1831. 

The public worship of God and instruction 
in piety, religion, and morality promote the 
happiness and prosperity of a people and the 
security of a republican government.—Jass., 
(amendment, ) 1833. 

Religion, morality, and knowledge essen- 
tial to good government.—Ohio, 1850-51 ; 
Neb., 1867. 

Religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
essential to good government, &c.—Ark., 
1868. 

Religion, morality, and knowledge are 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind.—WN. C., 1868. 


Part IX.—Restriction upon Liberty of Con- 
scvence. 

The liberty of conscience hereby secured 
shall not be so construed as to excuse acts 
of licentiousness, or justify practices incon- 
sistent with the peace or safety of the State. 
-——Cal., 1849; Conn., 1818 ; Fla., 1868; Ga., 
1868 ; Minn., 1857-8; Nevada, 1864; New 
York, 1846-67. 

The liberty of conscience hereby secnred 
shall not be construed to dispense with oaths 
or affirmations, or excuse acts of licentious- 
ness, or justify practices inconsistent with 
the peace or safety of the State.—Z//., 1870. 

Shall not be so construed as to excuse acts 
of licentiousness, nor to justify practices in- 
consistent with the good order, peace, or 
safety of the State, or with the rights of 
others. —Mo., 1865. 

Shall not justify practices inconsistent 
with the peace and moral safety of society. 





—S. C., 1868. 
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Shall not be construed to justify acts of 


licentiousness injurious to morals, or danger- | 


ous to the peace and safety of the State.— 
Miss., 1868. 
Official Oaths. 
The constitutions of the following States 


make provision for ‘‘oaths or affirma- | 
tions :’’—Ala., 1868; Ark, 1868; Cal., | 
1849; Conn., 1818; Del., 1831; Fia., | 


1868 ; Georgia, 1868 ; Iowa, 1857 ; Ill., 1870; | 
1820; Mad., | 


Minn., 1857-8; Miss., | 


Ky., 1850; La., 1868; 
1867; Mich., 1850; 
1868 ; Mo., 1865; Nev., 1864; N. J., 1844; 


Me., 


N. Y., 1846-67; N. C., 1868 ; Ohio, 1850-1; | 


Oregon, 1857; Pa., 1838; R. L., 1842; °S. 
C., 1868; Tenn., 1870; 
1793 ; Va., 1870; W. Va., 1861; Wis., 1848. 
Persons being ‘‘of the denomination called 
Quakers’’ may affirm.—J/ass., 1780-1821. 
[Norz.—The Constitution of 1780 required a 


Texas, 1869; Ve., | 


{declaration of belief in the “Christian re- 
1 ” 


| ligion.”’] 

| Quakers, and persons scrupulous of swear- 
'ing, may aflirm.—W. //., 1792. 

| The mode of administering an oath or 
affirmation shall be such as most consistent 
| with and binding upon the conscience of the 
person to whom administered.—Ark., 1868 ; 
Ind., 1851 ; Oregon, 1857. 

That the manner of administering an oath 
or affirmation to any person ought to besuch 
as those of the religious persuasion, &c., of 
which he is a member generally esteem the 
most effectual confirmation by the attestation 
of the Divine Being.—Md., 1867. 

The manner of administering an oath or 
affirmation shall be such as is most consist- 
ent with the conscience of the deponent, and 
shall be esteemed by the General Assembly 
the most solemn appeal to God.—Ay., 1850. 





THE TRUTH OF HISTORY AND THE HORRORS OF 
ANDERSONVILLE. 


Brooktyn, Iowa, February 28, 1876. 


Epiror Repusuic: I have read the Davis | 
letter written in denial of the charges of | 


Blaine, and in support of Hill, of Georgia, 
touching the treatment of the prisoners in 
the South during the late war. I desire, as 
one of those who passed through the horrors 
of Andersonville and other prisons of the 
South, to deny each and every allegation in 
Davis’ letter contained pertaining to such 
treatment. . 
While I may not answer his letter in 
detail, neither may I present one so well 
written, this communication has the merit of 
being true in every particular, which his 
has not. I belonged to the Ninety-second 
Regiment, Illinois Mounted Infantry, and 
occupied a position on General Kilpatrick’s 
staff, while he commanded the Third Cav- 
alry Division, D. C., under Sherman. I was, 
on the 19th of October, 1864, at Vining Sta- 
tion, Georgia, whileshipping ammunition from 
Atlanta to Cartersville to supply the division 
for the Savannah campaign, taken prisoner, 
in company with forty-six others, by the 
First Mississippi Cavalry. My sword and 
revolvers I surrendered. My hat, watch, 
money, and pocket knife were taken from me 
forcibly by different members of the com- 
mand. We were hurried across the country 
to Oxford, Alabama, where I was despoiled 
of my boots, coat, and vest, and put in 
charge of Lieutenant Will. D. Stone, of Clau- 
ton’s scouts. Lieutenant Stone treated me 
handsomely, (and often,) and was a soldier 
and a gentleman. From Oxford we went to 
Selma, and thence to Castle Morgan, at Ca- 


(tawba, Alabama, on the Alabama river, 
about one hundred miles above Mobile. 
There, with twenty-one hundred others, I 
was incarcerated in a brick cotton warehouse, 
surrounded by a pine log stockade. We were 
allowed the freedom of the stockade during 
the day, but at night were driven into the 
building, and were crowded so that it was 
impossible to lie down in any buta cramped 
position. Our food consisted of a pint of 
coarsely ground cornmeal, and about eight 
ounces of beef per day per man. We had no 
cooking utensils, excepting pieces of board, 
upon which we spread our meal mixed with 
water, and propped up in front of a meager 
fire until it became warm through, and 
roasted our beef by holding it upon sticks in 
the blaze. This was my first experience of 
prison-life, and I tired of it very shortly. In 
company with a few adventurous spirits, I 
formed a conspiracy to overpower the guards 
and escape to Mobile. Fifty of us banded 
together for that purpose, and the arrange- 
ments were perfected. Sunday morning at 
half past one o’clock was the time fixed upon, 
but a renegade Kentuckian, who was with 
us, betrayed us, and on Saturday afternoon 
I was led from the prison witha rope around 
my neck, and brought before the com- 
mandant, Captain Henderson. 

Here I was speedily arraigned, tried, and, 
according to real or fancied rules governing 
the prison, condemned to be hung. Captain 
Hl. very kindly gave me permission to live 
two hours, in order to prepare for death, 
during which time he visited me, and offered 
me my life if I would divulge the nature of 
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the plot and the names of my fellow-con- 
spirators. This I refused to do, telling him 
I preferred a speedy death by the rope to a 
lingering one by starvation. I gave him the 
address of my parents in Carroll county, 
Illinois, and requested that he inform them 
of my fate. When brought out of the jail 
Henderson informed me that on account of 
my youth, (I was then but nineteen,) and 
that so long as no overt act had been com- 
mitted he would remit my sentence, but 
would send me to Andersonville. I left the 
castle in company with six hundred others, 
and went up the river to Montgomery, thence 
by rail to Columbus, Georgia, when, under 
cover of the darkness, Lieutenant Colonel 
Showers, of the Ohio Seventeenth, Lieuten- 
ant Hudson, of the Iowa Seventeenth, Har- 
vey Hart, of an Indiana regiment, Patrick 
Welsh, of an Iowa cavalry regiment, and 
myself, escaped. Traveling by night, more 
by instinct than else, for the nights were 
dark and rainy, and we did not dare to travel 
by day, we made our way north, expecting 
to strike Atlanta. The negroes furnished us 
food, and the blood hounds bayed behind us 
for five days and nights. The falling rain 
helped us to keep in advance of the dogs, 
but sometimes we were so closely pursued 
that we would have to wade in streams and 
run ina zigzag course for hours together. 
At Lagrange, Georgia, Hudson and Showers 
got separated from us, and we never saw 
them afterwards. I heard since that they 
made their way through safely. We were 
recaptured near Newnan, and put in the 
county jail,a wooden structure, not very 
secure. The floor of this we tore up, and 
got out at dawn, but in trying to get into 
the woods were retaken by some cavalry and 
put on board a train for West Point, Geor- 
gia. I was handcuffed, and shackled and 
fastened by the hands to the top of the car, 
and in this way rode to West Point, over a 
hundred miles. Thence to Andersonville, 


where I staid but one night, the prisoners | 


having been sent to Millen and Salisbury, 
to keep them out of Sherman’s way. I got, 
however, a cursing from Captain Wirz before 
I left; on general principles, I suppose. On 
my arrival at Millen, the commandant, Cap- 
tain Cameron, put me under guard outside of 
the stockade, and kept me there three days, 
saying if he put me in with the rest I would 
probably get up another insurrection as I had 
at Castle Morgan. At the end of that time, 
however, I was turned into the stockade, and 
was there three days with nothing to eat, 
excepting what some members of my own 
regiment, who were there, divided with me 
out of their ownscanty pittance. I spoke to 
Captain Cameron about it, and he told me to 
go to hell. I didn’t go, however, being as 
near to it then as I cared to be. He was a 


Scot, and I made myself known to him, and 
he then assigned me to a company, and I 
fared somewhat better. Our rations con- 
sisted of six ounces of tainted beef per day to 
the man, and cornmeal mush. The latter 
was prepared outside the gates in large iron 
kettles, by first partially filling the kettles 
with dirty water from a swamp, then shovel- 
ing in the meal without salt. It never was 
allowed to cook, but as soon as it became 
thick was shoveled into wagons, hauled into 
camp, and dumped out into piles on the 
sand, and whosoever could crawl to the 
heaps and eat were welcome. Numbers of 
poor fellows who were helpless and could not 
get to the disgusting mess literally starved 
to death where they lay. 

Another tuing that damns them to eternal 
infamy was, that after emptying a wagon- 
load of this stuff upon the sand they would 
fill the box with the corpses of those who had 
died through the night, piling them up like 
dead dogs, drive out, and throw the bodies 
from the top of the wagon into a trench, and 
then, in the same wagon, haul in another load 
of mush. This may seem beyond belief, but 
is strictly true; and Jefferson Davis, nor any 
other rebel, dare appear before any of the 
survivors of those woeful days and deny it. 
From Millen we were sent to Savannah, and 
there were divided, about half going north 
to Salisbury, the remainder, myself amoung 
them, were sent south to B.ackshear. On 
the road down, with five others, I escaped by 
jumping off the train at Screven in the dark- 
ness. ‘Two of those went north to meet 
Sherman, and we four started for Brunswick, 
on the Atlantic coast, intending to find our 
blockaders. We were out fourteen days, and 
were picked up by some rebel coast-guards 
withia hearing of the gunboats at the mouth 
of Turtle river. Of that trip space will not 
allow me to write. I was carried to Black- 
shear, and by Captain Bledsoe’s orders 
kept guarded by myself fourdays. At Black- 
shear I saw a prisoner shot dead by a rebel 
guard for passing too close to him while go- 
ing after water. <A thousand men will bear 
me testimony to that cowardly and brutal 
act; and the guard who perpetrated it was 
not even reprimanded. Thence to Thomas- 
ville, where we lay in a swamp for three 
weeks, with the water sometimes so deep we 
dared not lie down for fear of drowning. 
| Here I saw the work of the bloodhounds. 
| Two of our boys had escaped, were overtaken 
| by the dogs, and brought back. One of these 
| men had his cheek torn away, and his arm 
| bitten through and through; the other had 

the calf of his leg stripped to the bone by 
these same dogs, and they were put into 
/camp with the rest of us without medical 
| treatment of any kind, and both died in a 
, few days. Mr. Davis may not have seen this, 
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but he knew that dogs were used to recapture 
the fugitives. 

From Thomasville we went to Albany, and 
there, on Christmas eve of 1864, we were 
loaded into box-cars, one hundred men tothe 
car, the doors locked, and started for Ander- 
sonville, one hundred miles north. The 
horrors of that fearful night cannot be de- 
scribed. Without food or water, suffocating, 
and crowded so thickly that if one man fel] 
he was trampled to death instantly. The 
roar and surging of the cars, the yells for 
air, the shouts, curses, and horrible blas- 
phemies of men who had lost their reason, 
but above all could be heard the shrieks of 
the poor wretches who sank down and were 
being trampled out of all semblance to hu- 
manity, can never be forgotten by those who 
took that fearful ride. On Christmas morn- 
ing, when the church-bells in our peaceful 
homes were pealing the glad news of a Sa- 
viour born, we emerged from our living 
tombs; and we carried out from my car alone 
twenty-seven dead bodies, victims to *‘man’s 
inhumanity to man.’? The other cars 
throughout the train furnished their quota 
of corpses. Who will lift up his voice inde 
fense of this brutality, or dare deny it? If 
any one, I here denounce him as atraitor and 
liar. That morning the fatal gates of An- 
dersonville closed upon us. To many this 
change was a death-knell, and the rattle of 
their chains sent a chill to the stoutest heart. 
We filed slowly in, to die; aye, to die; it was 
a living death. 

I had heard of this den; had heard of the 
horrors of prison-pens of the South; had seen 
some of them, too; but never realized the 
condition to which men could be reduced. 
The pinched, shrunken faces, blackened with 
smoke, from which gleamed wild, ferocious 
eyes, the bony, claw-like hands, the fleshless 
frames clothed in filthy rags, all told of the 
work starvation and exposure had wrought. 
Our food consisted of three gills of cornmeal 
and four ounces of raw beef per man per day, 
and once a week each got a tablespoonful of 
molasses. We were allowed to go out under 
guard, two men from each squad of twenty- 
five, each day to gather wood, which we had 
to carry in upon our backs, sometimes a dis- 
tance of a mile, and were not allowed to stop 
and rest on the way. Ifa man gave out he 
would have to throw away his wood and go 
in without it, and eat raw meal and beef until 
his turn came to go out again. I have seen 
the water freeze an eighth of an inch thick 
in the swamp that ran through the camp, 
and many a night had to walk around for 
hours to keep from freezing to death. We 
were without shelter of any kind, and bur- 
rowed in the wet sand like coyotes, the cold 
winter rain falling upon us almost constantly; 
ate once a day the meager fare mentioned 





before ; never free from the most fearful 
gnawings of hunger; and here let me say 
that no person can imagine the terrible feel- 
ing of hunger, unsatisfied for a moment, un- 
less experienced. No hope of succor, noth- 
ing before us but a lingering death by starv- 
ation. How many prayers for speedy death 
went up from that noisome prison; how many 
poor fellows lay down on the sand and re- 
fused even the meager fare in order to has- 
ten the end. Davis says that the photo- 
graphs exhibited of the survivors were spu- 
rious. This, like the rest of his letter, is un- 
true. Some of the men whose likenesses 
were taken I knew in prison, and I have 
seen the likenesses, and the only difference 
I could see was that it did not show enough. 
No instrument could depict fully the wolfish 
expression, the wild insane glare of the eyes 
of an Andersonville prisoner. 

When I was captured I weighed one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. I kept my health 
very well while in prison; but Andersen- 
ville fare reduced me in six weeks to less 
than ninety pounds, and so weak that a walk 
of fifty yards would compel me to sit down 
and rest. Once, General Imboden, the Vir- 
ginia guerrilla, while prison inspector, in 
company with Captain Wirz, came into the 
stockade to see the ‘‘damned Yankees.”? A 
dog followed them in, and was caught, killed 
and eaten in presence of those rebel officers. 
I was fortunate enough to secure a portion 
of the canine. At another time Wirz came 
in, and some one sang out, ‘‘ More beef.’’ In 
an hour orders were promulgated that no 
more rations would be issued to us until the 
person who uttered the objectionable words 
should be sent out for punishment. We 
stood it for one day, and then hired a poor 
devil to go out and offer himself for our sins. 
He went out, and was put into the stocks for 
twodays. Stopping our rations was a favor- 
ite pastime with Wirz. About the Ist of 
April I was taken out and placed in Captain 
Wirz’s office as clerk, to make out a list of 
the prisoners for exchange. I was there sev- 
eral days, and being sometimes left alone in 
the office, and being of an inquiring turn of 
mind, took occasion to look at the Captain’s 
papers. I found there official communica- 
tions from the War Department, at Rich- 
mond, regarding the treatment of the pris- 
oners and the amount of food to be given 
them, and I found also private letters from 
men highein authority in the rebel Govern- 
ment touching the same question; and I can 
here truthfully say that the horrors of Ander- 
sonville, of Libby, of Millen, and Tyler, and 
all the others, were due mainly to instructions 
received from Richmond. Captain Wirz— 
who, I must say, treated me somewhat 
kindly—told me that he was simply follow- 
ing out the instructions he received from his 
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superiors. Davis could not, probably, have | the rags they wore, and all under the care 
found a fitter tool to carry out his designs | of Dr. Mudd! To go to the hospital was to 
against the lives of our soldiers than was gotothe grave. We left Andersonville on 
Wirz; but the curse rests with the chief, not | the evening of the 17th of April, and started 
the subordinate. Hill, of Georgia, claimed | for Macon; but that place was in the hands 
that it was impossible for his Government to of General Wilson’s (Billy) cavalry, and, on 
supply us with more food, on account of the | account of the armistice of General Sherman, 
stringency of the Federal blockade. I know , could not move for our deliverance. We 
this to be untrue, for on the 18th of April || were shipped south to Albany, thence on 
passed through Oglethorpe, ten miles north | foot to Thomasville, and by rail to Olustee, 
of Andersonville, where the supplies for the, Fla., where I went to headquarters again 
prison were in store, and there was cornmeal | and prepared another exchange list. There 
in sacks and salt beef and pork sufficient to| I heard of the assassination of President 
have furnished the whole prison with full Lincoln and the surrender of Lee. The au- 
rations for six months, at the very least. He thorities at Jacksonville refused to receive 
says, also, that they kept no bloodhounds at | us for exchange, and a New York lieutenant 
Andersonville. This is absolutely false. They | and myself receipted for the Confederate 
did keep from ten to twenty, under charge of | Government for about twenty-six hundred 
a man who made it his business torun them, | men; and they shipped us to Baldwin by 
and many a fugitive was returned to prison | rail, and, escorting us to the White House, 
through their agency. I have seen the| half way to Jacksonville, turned us loose. 
hounds and conversed with their keeper. | April 29th, 1865, I saw the old Stars and 
One day, while out after wood, I passed | Stripes, after a lapse of about eight months 
through the prison hospital. It was, if any- | of privation seldom experienced by man. 
thing, worse than the prison. Old, dilapi-| Of the forty-six taken with me on that 
dated tents, that let in.the wind and rain} [9th of October, only seven of us lived 
from all sides ; no beds, except board bunks, | through it. The rest starved in Anderson- 
partially filled with straw, damp and un-| ville. 
wholesome and alive with fleas; the sick 

huddled together, with no covering except | 


Respectfully, yours, 
Don R. Frazer. 





SOUTHERN JUDICIAL KU-KLUXISM. 


The extracts accompanying this are from a | pression is in itself sufficient proof of the 
communication designed, not for publication, | character of that Democratic reign of terror 
but for the information of gentlemen inter- | which the old Southern leaders have restored. 
ested in the well-being of the Southern It is a reproduction, in even more hideous 
States and people. There is, however, soclear | forms, of the ante bellum conditions. But 
an analysis of the situation of the freed | to the communication. The writer says: 
population thereinthat its publication could I have read many well written articles 


SSS 


not be withheld in propriety. The state- 
ments made by the writer in relation to the 
judicial conspiracy now progressing, for the 
gradual disfranchisement of the former 
bondsmen, and for their permanent subordi- 
nation, deserve and will receive wide atten- 
tion. The writer is ‘native andtothe man- 
ner born,”’ a gentleman of high character, at 
present occupying a prominent judicial posi- 
tion in his native State, and his statements 
may be relied upon as those of a calm, judi- 
cial observer, with ample opportunities of 
understanding the subject on which he 
writes. For obvious reasons, all indications 
of name or residence are withheld. The fact 
that such a course is necessary to insure 
freedom from personal outrage and social op- 


| in the various leading newspapers of the 
| North, and studied and examined the 
| speeches made by Senator Morton and other 
leading politicians of the Union, but as yet I 
| have failed to find anything contained in any 

of these speeches or newspaper articles, and 
| well written communications of reporters 
|and correspondents, (sent South to gather 
| information, ) which unravels and exposes 
|the full depth of the hidden policy of the 
| Southern Democracy. The atrocities of Ku- 
| Klux Klans and White League combinations 
| have been fully exposed, and perhaps one- 
| tenth of their murders and other criimes 
| against the colored and white Southern Re- 
| publicans reported, but there has been no 
' report made of an organization, tenfold more 
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dangerous and destructive to the liberties, 
rights, and even lives of the colored people 
of the South. I know of no better term or 
name to apply to this organization than 
“Judicial Ku-Kluxism,’’ because under color 
of law the law-making bodies and the judi- 
ciary of the South are to-day surely accom- 
plishing what they failed to do by midnight 
assassinations of Republicans, in this, that by 
murder they have simply taken the lives of 
their victions, with some danger of prosecu- 
tion therefor in the Federal courts, but by 
judicial Ku-Kluxism they take the liberties 
and political rights of freedmen, and thus re- 
duce them to a state of slavery equally as 
bad, if not worse, than their former slavery. 
Before I enter into details and give you undeni- 
able proof of this well organized system of 
judicial Ku-Kluxism, and its daily record of 
conspiracy and persecution against the freed- 
men, I shall first classify the colored peo- 
ple of the South into three separate and dis- 
tinct classes : 

First. This class comprises all of that 
portion of the freedmen who were formerly 
owned as slaves by masters who taught them 
trades, and gave them ample opportunities 
to learn something of the business affairs of 
life; in fact, often attending to the man- 
agement and overseeing, or superintending 
of the farm labor of other slaves of their 
masters, and seeing to the gathering of 
crops and preparing cotton for market. 

This class have generally exhibited more 
thrift and enterprise than any other class of 
the freedmen, many, or perhaps a majority 
of them, own small farms in the country, or 
homes in the towns and cities of the South. 
This class, I think, compose about one-tenth 
of the entire colored population. 

Second. This class comprise about four- 
tenths of the freedmen, and were formerly 
held as slaves by masters who. fed and 
clothed them well, but forced them to work 
to the full extent of their power, and gave 
them no opportunities to learn anything be- 
yond hard farm labor. This class are to- 
day industrious, but know nothing of thrift, 
economy, or the business qualities of life, 
and if they make good crops they are easily 
defrauded out of the bulk of its proceeds by 
merchants, doctors, and landlords. 





In fact, this class are the most lucrative 
source from which the landlords and mer- 
chants.of the South derive their profits and 
gains. 

During slavery stringent statutes pro- 
hibited merchants from trading or bartering 
with slaves unless they had a special order 
or permit from their masters. Clothing, 
food, and every necessity was bought and 
provided for by the master of his wholesale 
merchant, while the small or retail merchant 
traded with and derived his profits aimost 
exclusively from the non-holding slave ele- 
ment of the whites. The rebellion changed 
all of this, and the small towns and cities of 
the South have in populous colored districts 
grown and increased in wealth and popula- 
tion to a wonderful extent since the close of 
the rebellion. We have stores at every 
cross-road, and our merchants are composed 
of Jews, and men of every nationality. 
These men, like vultures, await the gather- 
ing and incoming of the cotton crops, and in 
various ways induce the freedmen to ex- 
change the proceeds of the greater part of it 
for worthless goods and ‘‘gew-gaws.’’ If to- 
wards the latter part of July the indications 
are good for a full cotton crop the merchants 
begin to open credit and take liens upon the 
cotton crop, and if their accounts do not take 
quite all of the cotton raised by freedmen 
they often run them up by selling a few 
more ‘‘gew-gaws.’’? By law the landlords 
have an expressed lien upon all of the pro- 
duce raised by the tenant upon his premises 
for rents and supplies furnished, and it is 
not often that the tenant has anything left 
after he has fully paid up his rents, and ac- 
counts, doctors, etc.. because having no ed- 
ucation he cannot tell whether these accounts 
are fairly rendered and added up or not, 
and as I shall presently show it is useless 
for him to appeal to the courts of the coun- 
try for redress, even if he could see and show 
frauds in such accounts. 

This class of freedmen generally own their 
teams, wagons, and farming implements, 
and bare supplies to enable them to make 
their yearly crops with, but beyond this 
property line and mark they seldom go, and 
not many of them seem to think it pos- 
sible to become the owners of good homes, 
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nor, indeed, is it in the interests of the large' this class of freedmen, who were actually 
plantation owners that they should buy’ forced to doit and encouraged in it while 
homes, because they are the most profitable | slaves? 
of all other classes of tenants, either black | I have now fully explained to you the 
or White. | real condition of the colored population of 
The third class comprise about five- tenths | the South, and shall now explain and show 
or full one-half of all the colored population, | you how Judicial Ku-Kluxism is slowly, 
and were formerly held as slaves by masters | quietly, and surely reducing the third and 
who half clothed, half fed, and worked them) second classes to a system of slavery, and 
almost day and night, in fact treated them in | wholly disenfranchising them of all political 
every respect more like brutes than human | rights. 
beings, inflicting the severest punishments! The Constitution of this State (and I be- 
for the most trivial offenses, frequeutly giv-! lieve of other States) denies all political 
ing them from one to three hundred lashes rights, and excepts from jury service, and 
with heavy leather straps or bull whips, lit-| the right to testify as witnesses in any of the 
erally cutting the skin and fiesh into gashes. | courts, all men who have or may hereafter 
The moral status of this class is to-day at| be convicted of a felony, unless such disa- 
a very low ebb, and they furnish two-thirds bilities shall be removed by act of the legisla- 
or more of all the colored criminals that) ture. Now, since this State has passed into the 
are daily filling our penitentiaries and hands of the Democracy any kind of a theft 
prisons. | from a house, or the stealing of hogs or cat- 
This class own nothing beyond bare, tle, without regard to value, has been by 
clothing, and as farm tenants everything is | recent legislation made felonies, punishable 
furnished them (such as teams, farming | with from one to ten years’ confinement at 
tools, and all supplies) by the landlord, | hard labor in the penitentiary. Before the 
and at the end of the year the landlord takes | | rebellion the theft of cattle or hogs were by 
for his share of rents one-half of all the pro- | Jaw simply misdemeanors, punishable by 
duce raised by such tenants, and then de- | fines or imprisonment in the county jails, 
ducts from the tenant’s half or share of pro-| | unless the value of such property exceeded 
duce the price of all food and clothing fur- ‘twenty dollars. It is, then, very plain and 
nished during the year to the tenant. This | opyjous that the changes in the laws re- 
generally takes all the produce of thetenant | ferred to were made to reach the freedmen, 
and often leaves him in debt, andin astarv- | who generally steal a few bushels of corn 
ing condition. Being ignorant of business | oy a hog, the value of which in a large 
tact and thrift, this class cannot realize the | majority of cases seldom exceeds twenty 
reason why they are thus stripped of all their | dollars. It is not often that freedmen are 
labor year by year and left either to starve | made either grand or petit jurors, and the 
or steal, hence they do often resort to petty | juries who try them are generally composed 
thieving, and as such crimes are always | of men who do not reverse the old rule of 
so awkwardly and openly done, they are | law in regard to them, z.e., ‘‘that it is better 
easily detected, indicted, and convicted with- | for ninety-nine guilty men to escape than to 
out mercy, and the highest penalties of the| punish one innocent man.’’ It is hardly 
law inflicted upon them. During slavery | possible for a freedman to get a fair trial and 
starvation often forced slaves to steal from| even-handed justice before a Democratic 
their master’s neighbors, and this was| jury, unless he has been really guilty of some 
winked at by these slaveholders, and if they | outrageous crime; and such juries would 
(the slaves) were detected in robbing smoke- | always rather convict ninety-nine innocent 
houses and corn-cribs they were generally | freedmen than to let one guilty man escape. 
whipped or punished more for being so| The summoning of juries is made the duty 
caught or detected in such thefts than for | of sheriffs and constables, and as these offi- 
the act of stealing. Is it any wonder, then, | cers, orat least nine- tenths of them, are Demo- 
that thieving should be socommon now among | crats, they summons only such Democrats to 
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serve as jurors as they know will carry out 
the policy of wholesale convictions of freed- 
men. I have for the past four years closely 
watched this judicial Ku-Kluxism, and often 
witnessed freedmen convicted by the scores 
for trifling offenses, while white men guilty 
of murder, and other high offenses against 
the law, were acquitted by the same juries. 
Any wealthy white man who is known to be a 
good Democrat can commit crime with impun- 
ity. Bycontinuances of his case, and a crook- 
ed administration of the law, such men can 
generally evade punishment, and where any 
kind of a penalty is inflicted, it is always the 
lightest allowed by law. I know of at least 
sixty murders committed in this county by 
white men, and a majority of them were ofa 
cold-blooded character, yet out of this number 
not one has been hung by law, and only one 
that I remember was sent to the peniten- 
tiary, and he was in a short time afterwards 
reprieved. How different with freedmen. 
There is no delay of law. Our State prison 
is overflowing with them, so much so that 
they are hired out to planters. To see large 
plantations worked by this convict labor, 
superintended by armed guards, one is 
vividly reminded of the days of slavery, and, 
indeed, it is nothing less, and I am firmly 
convinced that this system of slavery will 
become more general year by year, unless 
some check is put to it. I do not pretend to 
say that the freedmen are guilty of no crimes, 
but Ido assert that not one-third of those 
convicted deserve the severe punishment and 
penalties inflicted so summarily and 
speedily upon them: and were they honorably 
and justly dealt with, and paid for their 
labor, not one-half, nay, not one-fourth 
of the real crimes done by them would 
be committed at all. But this mode of 
procedure is one of the methods by which 
the Democracy revenge themselves upon the 
freedmen for their devotion and fidelity to 
the Republican party, and it excelsin cruelty 
the midnight assassinations of their mur- 
derous organized Ku-Klux Klans; because by 
the former system they forever disfranchise 
freedmen, and force them into slavery; 


whereas by murdering them outright an end 
would come to all their suffering and miser- 
erable existence. 








SECOND LETTER. 

[Tse Repvusuic presents asecond communi- 
cation on this subject. Hs statements sub 
stantiate the author’s charge of conspiracy 
against the liberty and rights of the freed 
people. The writer, a man of calm and 
judicial judgment, is in a position to know 
whereof he writes :] 

In my last communication I fully explain- 
ed the manner in which the freedmen are 
indicted, tried, convicted, and sentenced in 
the wholesale by the Ku-Klux judiciary, 
and compelled under color of law to serve 
out long terms of imprisonment at hard 
labor, not in the State prisons, but upon 
private plantations. I shall now give you 
indisputable evidence of the manner in 
which these colored convicts are fed, clothed, 
worked, and used in this their second state 
of slavery. I shall also show that there is 
not the least authority or shadow of law that 
authorizes the hiring out and working of 
convicts, except upon public works, yet 
contrary to and in the face of all law, hun- 
dreds are so hired out. Unremitting labor 
from daylight until dark is exacted and 
wrung from them by their so-called guards, 
who are in fact overseers. Here upon the 
plantations, surrounded with guards and 
bloodhounds, these colored convicts daily 
undergo tortures and punishments which 
equal, and in many instances excel, the 
barbarities and cruelties of the infamous 
Spanish inquisition. In proof of these as- 
sertions I shall give you the evidence of 
one of the convicts as stated to me by him 
after his discharge, and the sworn statements 
of an ex-guard of the convicts, and also ex- 
tracts from the report of one of the inspectors 
of the Texas penitentiary. 

The ex-convict stated that he was worked 
one year on a railroad and two years on a 
plantation, and confined two years in the 
walls of the prison employed as a cook. 
While on the railroad the convicts worked 
from early dawn until dark, their rations 
consisted only of corn bread and boiled beef. 
The least neglect of duty or disobedience 
was punished by the lash, wooden racks, 
etc., and as many as two hundred lashes 
were often applied at one time. The wooden 
racks were made in the shape of a cross, 
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with the addition of a movable iron pin 
placed in the lower part of the upright beam. 
The victims were placed astride of the iron 
pin, which was so adjusted as to barely 
allow him to touch the ground with the 
tips of his toes, and his arms were stretched 
and securely fastened to the ends of the cross 
beam above. In this position the victims 
would endure the most excruciating agony for 
an hour and upwards, and when taken down 
from the ‘‘horse”’ their manhood would be 
often crushed. In many instances they 
would remain forever afterwards utterly 
imbecile. On the plantations the punish- 
ment chiefly inflicted was the lash, and 
when a convict escaped he was generally 
recaptured by the bloodhounds, and always 
severely bitten and torn by the dogs when 
caught, in order to make the hounds more 
ferocious and untiring when in pursuit of a 
fugitive. On one occasion this ex-convict 
says that a prisoner who had been twice re- 
captured by the dogs in his attempts to 
escape was on the second recapture brought 
back to camp, and placed inside of an in- 
closure, and his fellow convicts, twenty-eight 
in number, drawn up in line in plain view; 
the bloodhounds were then turned loose 
upon him, aud he was torn and mangled by 
them to such an extent that he died in a 
few days afterwards from the effects of 
his wounds. Sick convicts were forced to 
work as long as they were able to stand, and 
when they fell fainting from the effects of 
the intense heat ofthe sun, and the heavy 
labor, they were often cruelly beaten and 
taken back to camp, where, for the want of 
merical treatment and attention, the majority 
of them would die in filth and awful suffer- 
ing. I will not undertake to give you any 
thing near the sickening details of the cruel- 
ties inflicted upon the convicts as narrated 
to me by this ex-convict, nor can I remem- 
ber the number of convicts he says were 
killed during his confinement. I think how- 
ever he stated that he witnessed the killing 
of eighteen prisoners. Under the laws of 
Texas, the testimony of a convict cannot be 
taken or admitted as evidence in any of the 
courts of the country, hence no matter how 
brutally they are punished or maltreated 
they cannot appeal to the courts for relief. 








The guards or overseers who maltreat and 
murder the convicts under their charge are 
not likely toturn State’s evidence against each 
other, therefore there is no remedy for these 
outrages against these unfortunate wretches. 
Though the testimony of a convict is not 
allowed in the courts, yet I shall now show 
that the evidence of this ex-conviet is more 
than substantiated by legal testimony from 
men whose positions enabled them to see 
and know something about the inhumanity 
practiced upon colored convicts. 

About one year ago one of the guards 
employed to guard and oversee prisoners 
working outside of the prison became so 
disgusted with what he saw while on duty 
that he resigned his position, and made some 
startling disclosures under oath of the hor- 
rible barbarities and inhuman punishments 
inflicted upon the colored convicts while he 
was a guard, and in his presence. 

His statements were published and illus- 
trated in some of the newspapers of the 
country, and no one ever attempted to deny 
their truthfulness, therefore I shall refer to 
what Le said and published to the world, 
viz: ‘‘On one occasion, a sick convict calling 
for medicine and water was so severly beaten 
by one of the guards that he fainted, and to 
restore him to consciousness the guard 
threw a shovelful of red hot ashes and live 
coals upon him. * * * (Constant and 
unremitting labor from daylight until dark 
was extorted and wrung from the convicts 
by every species of punishment that human 
malignancy could invent. * * * The 
sick would die for the sheer want of 
attention. * _.* * Rags and vermin 
were all the convicts had to cover them. 
Starvation was often resorted to, and the 
convicts were not at any time more than 
half-fed, their food consisting of the coarsest 
corn bread with the bran baked in it, and 
beef often spoiled or badly tainted. Con- 
victs were shot down for the least insubordi- 
nation; and often driven to frenzy and mad- 
ness they would sometimes offer resistance 
in order to force their guards to shoot them 
down,and thus end their horrible sufferings.”’ 

J. K. P. Campbell, one of the inspectors of 
the Texas penitentiary, in his report made 
on the 31st day of January last to Governor 
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Coke, says: ‘‘I regard itas unfortunate that 
the Legislature did not appropriate the ne- 
cessary funds to commence the construction 
of the two additional penitentiaries, and I 
would recommend that it be done at an early 
day, on the assembling of that body in April 
next. The number of convicts received and 
registered here for the year ending August 
31st, 1875, averages 81 per month, making 
972 received in one year.’’ Referring to the 
condition of the penitentiary, the report 
says: ‘‘The buildings are all in bad repair. 
* * * Nearly all of the roofs leak. During 
last year, after a continuous rain, I have seen 
the cells in the north end of the prison drip- 
ping with water, and hence unfit to be oc- 
cupied, yet prisoners do occupy and sleep in 
them. * * * The ages of the convicts 
vary from 11 to 69 years of age, and full one 
third are under 25 years of age. The 
great majority of convicts employed in agri- 
cultural labor are NEGROES; all those employ- 
ed or hired to PLANTERS ARE NEGROES. 

“It now being impossible to confine with- 
in the walls of the prison all prisoners on 
hand, outside labor is a necessity, and as 
there is no law authorizing the working of convicts 
outside of the walls except upon public works, I 
would suggest that a law to that effect be 
passed. * * * Atmanyofthe outside camps 
the lash has been very freely applied, and 
from all I can learn very cruelly. * * * At 
the Lake Jackson plantation I saw three 


trusty convicts whose backs were cut to | 


pieces in a most shockingmanner. * * * 


The lash has been freely used at the farms in 
Walker county. You cannot convict or 
punish the guards for their brutality to the 
convicts under their charge for the want of 
witnesses, because our laws prohibit the 
testimony of any person who has been con- 


is given toconvicts. Therations furnished are 
generally corn bread and beef.’’- In regard 
to clothing the report further says: ‘‘At 
many of the camps I visited no washing had 
been done for weeks, because the prisoners 
had but one suit per head, and they and 
their quarters were filled and reeking with 
vermin, and having no changes of clothing 
they had to endure their filth and vermin as 
best they could. Shoes are seldom or ever 
furnished at all. * * The clothing con- 
sists of cotton stripes about as heavy as com- 
mon osnaburgs—pants, shirt, and jacket. No 
underclothing or socks are furnished, and 
the clothing is the same, both summer and 
winter. At the Lake Jackson plantation the 
convicts had not changed their clothing for 
ten weeks, and their lower extremities were 
naked. * * * They are not well supplied 
with bedding; the convicts in some instances 
have only a straw mattress, with no blankets 
or covering of any kind, and are thus often 
compelled in winter to sleep upon the bare 
boards and cover with their mattresses.”’ 

In regard to the manner in which escaped 
convicts are recaptured, the report says: 
“From the camps at which BLoopHOUNDS 
are kept very few prisoners escape, and if they 
I will simply 
state to your excellency that at some three 
or four camps bloodhounds are kept for the pur- 
pose of hunting down escaped convicts.’’ 


do escape they are soon caught. 





Referring to the manner in which the sick 
convicts are nursed and treated the report 
says: ‘‘As a general thing the sergeauts of 
outside camps treatthe sick. * * This is, 
to say the least of it, an economical plan. 
| Last fall a convict who had been sick at an 
outside camp with the pneumonia for a week 





| or more was brought to the prison, and died 
| in less than twelve hours after his arrival 


victed of afelony.’’ (See Paschal’s Digest of | in the prison. No physician had visited him 


the Laws of Texas, article 3109.) 

In regard to the rations furnished convicts 
the report says: ‘‘At one of the plantations 
in Brazoria county, where the planters have 
hired some 80 or more convicts, the food 
sent to 24 men for dinner could have been 
consumed by four or five men. The most 
rations were hog chitterlings, with a portion 
of the excrement still on them, and only 
half cooked. No coffee, sugar, tea, or milk 


at the farm. Inanother case aconvict who had 
attempted to escape was shot in the body 
and was kept on the farm where he was 
wounded a week or more after he was shot, 
and that, too, in warm weather. He, too, died 
| in twenty-four hours after his arrival at the 
| prison hospital. With the proper treatment 
jhe would have recovered, because his 
| wound was not necessarily mortal. The 
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and should not be used for that purpose. It 
is just over the bake-oven and cook-house, with a 
metal roof overhead. I have been in this 
hospital during the summer months, when 
the heat was so great that it almost cremated the 
unfortunate sick confined there. I have been 
told by convicts that they had rather remain 
in their cells, when sick, and be neglected, 
than to be placed in the*prison hospital. * 
* * Atthe Lake Jackson plantation I found 
65 sick out of a force of 185. These men had 
no medical attention at the time, and occu- 
pied the same building with the well con- 
victs; and the attention required by the sick 
prevented the other men from obtaining the 
sleep required by laboring men. On visit- 
ing the prison force at work on the Overton 
and Henderson road I found 53 sick out of a 
force of about 200. * * A great many 
convicts who have died or been killed are 
buried along the line of this road.”’ 

Speaking of the number of hours’ labor re- 
quired per day of the convicts the report 
says: ‘‘In the summer months the convicts 
are worked from daylight until dark, which 
is about thirteen hours per day.”’ 

The report further shows that in one year 
109 convicts died, 28 were reported killed, 
and 182 not accounted for. Perhaps the 
majority of the 182 were also killed. In one 
year Governor Coke has pardoned 96 con- 
victs, 15 of whom were convicted for murder 
or manslaughter, 52 for theft, 5 for rape, 2 
for arson, 10 for an assault with intent to 
murder, 8 for swindling, forgery, and other 
offenses. Out of this list I do not think 
there are many colored names, if any. 
Governor Coke doubtless believes that all 
negroes should and ought to be placed into 
some form of slavery. This executive 
clemency is bestowed only upon genuine 
Democrats, and in proof of thisI will present 
two cases in which his pardoning power was 
invoked and asked for by petition, and the 
result of the petitions. Last year an old 
colored man upwards of 78 years of age was 
convicted and sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary for voting 
twice, though the evidence upon the trial 
ot his case clearly showed his innocence. 
The sentence was considered so unjust that 
a large number of both whites and blacks 





signed a petition showing the injustice of 
the verdict of the jury, together with the 
great age of the old man, but no attention 
was paid to the prayer of the petitioners, and 
the matter finally ended by the negro dying 
on some of the farms before he had served 
out six months of his time. This old victim 
of Judicial Ku-Kluxism was previous to his 
conviction an active and outspoken Republi- 
can worker, and on days of election took an 
active interest in distributing Republican 
tickets among his own color, and exhorting 
them to be unwavering in their fidelity to 
the Republican party. Now for the other 
case: A short time after the conviction of 
the freedman referred to a young white 
man was tried and convicted for murder and 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment at hard 
labor in the penitentiary. Although the 
murder was clearly proven, yet before he 
had served out six months of his time he 
was pardoned by Governor Coke. This was 
because his parents were wealthy, and in- 
fluential Democratic politicians and attor- 
neys signed his petition and urged his par- 
don. These two cases are personally known 
to me. 

The wholesale conviction of freedmen for 
trivial and pretended crimes, together with 
the hellish cruelties and brutalities inflicted 
upon them while convicts, when compared 
to the manner in which white men guilty 
of higher crimes escaped punishment alto- 
gether, clearly shows that the members of 
the White League and Ku-Klux organizations 
when serving as jurors understand how to 
acquit offenders of their own orders, and 
how to convict freedmen, whether guilty or 
not. I suppose that not less than onethou- 
sand negroes have been murdered in this 
State by white men since their emancipa- 
tion, and yet there is not an instance on 
record where a single one of these murders 
have been punished at all for such crimes. 
On the other hand a freedman who murders 
a white man seldom escapes capital punish- 
ment. 

Sometinies the mobs cannot wait for the 
sentence {death to be executed upon a 
negro mt ferer. Sometime in June last a 
negro murderer, who had been tried and 
sentenced to the gallows for the murder of a 
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white man in Milsen county of this State, 
was taken from the county jail (after the 
sentence of death had been passed upon him 
by a legal tribunal) by an armed mob sup- 
posed to be about 200 in number, and burnt 
to death. There was no excuse for this 
brutality, because the murderer was securely 
ironed, and confined within an iron cell, the 
walls of which were double. Besides being 
closely confined in astrong jail, he was sur- 
rounded by guards both day and night, and 
there was no chance of escape. The sen- 
tence of death would have been executed 
upon him in less than eight days after he 
was taken out by the mob and burnt. Not- 
withstanding the large number of the mob 
engaged in this horrible outrage, not a sin- 
gle one of them have been arrested, and I 
doubt very much whether any future grand 
jury will ever investigate or notice the affair 
at all, because it is more than probable that 
pains will be taken to stock the grand jury 
for several terms with the perpetrators of the 
outrage. 

I could recite several other instances of 
the horrible cruelties practiced upon the 
negroes of the South, but think it unneces- 
sary, because I have already fully substan- 
tiated by proof—which I respectfully chal- 
lenge any one to truthfully deny—that the 
Ku-Klux and White League organizations of 
the South, by subverting law and the’ courts 
of the country, carry out under color of law 
the very purposes and objects sought to 
be accomplished by their disguised midnight 
assassins in their past deeds of murder and 
arson upon the white and colored Republi- 
cans of the South. It is an indisputable 
fact that to-day there is a political South 
corresponding with the late Southern Con- 
federacy, and wholly antagonistic in every 
respect to the loyal States of the Union, 
which overcame the rebellion. Gradually 
but only too surely the leaders of the late 
Southern Confederacy are once more resum- 
ing complete and almost undisputed power 
over the new political South. The great 
masses of the late conscript soldiers of the 
rebellion still blindly follow and ey the 
behests of their old leaders. Noth. - is left 
undone to throttle Republicanism, and to 
subvert all of the objects and acts of recon- 
struction. Thousands of white men, warned 
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by the constant and unremitting persecution 
of Republicans, dare not vote or act with the 
Republican party. To-day at least one- 
fourth of the freedmen in this and probably 
other States cannot vote the Republican 
ticket, and I doubt not but that the same or 
even a larger proportion in other Southern 
States are either intimidated from voting at 
all, or are forced to vote the Democratic 
ticket. The loyal people of the North and 
West cannot know anything near the extent 
of the fearful persecutions and bloody trage- 
dies enacted against the Republicans of the 
South by the Ku-Klux and White League 
organizations, because nearly all of the press 
of the South is controlled by these organiza- 
tions. Hence not one tenth of the political 
murders is ever published, and where such 
crimes are exposed the press palliate and 
excuse them. The basest falsehoods and 
calumnies are daily invented and widely cir- 
culated against Republicans by the press of 
the South, while on the other hand their 
midnight assassins of Republicans are either 
openly applauded ontheir crimes concealed. 
Did not all of the Democratic press of the 
South sneeringly deny the existence of the 
Ku-Klux organizations until their infernal 
crimes were well established by the convic- 
tion and confession of many of the members 
of the Ku-Klux Kians? Ido not charge that 
every Democrat of the South is a member of 
the Ku-Klux Klans or White League, but I 
do charge that all of the members of these 
lawless combinations are members and the 
most zealous supporters of the Democratic 
party, and that the very purposes and objects 
of these organizations is to suppress the 
further growth of Republican principles by 
murder, persecution, and other unlawful 
means. Any one is badly mistaken who 
thinks that these organizations do not num- 
ber a very large membership, and to-day are 
well organized and ramified throughout the 
South. 

Well may the Republicans of the South 
tremble at the base possibility of these Ku- 
Klux and White League leaders and their 
allies of the North once more assuming con- 
trol of the National Government. In that 
event the lives of the white Republicans 
would not be safe a single moment, while 
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the so-called liberties and rights of the freed-| we remember that many of the old leaders 
men would be wholly disregarded and swept | of the Democracy under the reconstruction 
away. Notwithstanding all of the dreadfui| acts of Congress availed themselves of the 
persecutions and bloody tragedies enacted opportunity while the Republicans were in 
against the Republicans of the South, not an | power in many of the Southern States to 
instance can be shown where they have ever | | obtain official promotion under pretense of 
organized into secret societies for the pur-| conversion to Republicanism, we cannot 
poses of revenging their innumerable wrongs | wonder at peculation, fraud, and corruption 
and retaliating them by resorting to mid-| in some of the reconstructed State govern- 
night murder, arson, and rapine upon the! ments. The majority, if not all, of these pre- 
Ku-Klux and White Langue assassins. The’! tended Republicans have, upon the restora- 
Republicans of the South may have been | tion to power of the old Confederate element, 
guilty of wrongs, but granting the truth of returned to their old party fealty, and to- 
all charges made against them by the Ku- day the Republican party of the South is no 
Klux organs, even then these wrongs would longer cursed and dishonored with the men 
be trivial indeed when compared with the who have brought past discredit upon the 
wholesale crimes of = Democracy. When cause > of human ee and progress. 





CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS. 


Investigations occupy a large space of the | ferred that behind them stand uprightness, 
public attention at the present time, not how- | judicial impartiality, and that patriotic re- 
ever on account of the disclosures which are | gard for the public welfare which is high 
made in consequence of them, but fromthe sen- above all party and personal considerations. 
sational manner in which they are conducted, In relation to the investigations now going 
and the paltry partisan, and the wholly un- | forward, it is well known that the Democratic 
justifiable purpose by which they are insti- majority expressed beforehand an intention 
tuted. Investigation, examination, search, to blacken the character of the Administra- 
with the desire to obtain important informa- tion, and to drive investigation into every 
tion may never be challenged. This is one crack and crevice and corner for the dis- 
thing; but when there exists a foregone de- covery of material to render it obnoxious to 
termination to affix a stigma upon a party or the people. 
an individual, out of revenge, or to promote The method has exactly harmonized with 
the party advantages and prospects of arival | this avowed intention. In the first place the 
organization, it is quite another thing, and | House committees were studiously selected 
becomes fully as pernicious as in the other | with a view to investigation rather than pub- 
case it is beneficial. In the one case the ob- lic business. They were organized and pro- 
ject is a desire for needed truth; inthe other ceeded to business by the unusual and in- 
a determination to create scandal, regardless formal manner of proceeding without the 
of truth. When the latter is the animating knowledge or the presence of the imi- 
purpose, the method must correspond to the nority, by examining witnesses in secret, 
design, and secrecy, trickery, detraction, in- by giving no chance to the minority 
sinuation, aided by more or less invention to ask questions and to obtain expla- 
and downright lying, necessarily take the | nations which could clear up or modify 
place of fairness, honor, and a sacred regard | the dark features of the testimony or expose 
to innocence and personal virtue. | the t ergiversation and lying and perjury of 

In order to determine, therefore, the nature | the witnesses; by shutting out the public 
of the purpose which is at the bottom of any ! and the press; by giving out and perverting 
investigation there is no need to look beyond | for publication the most damaging portions 
the methods employed in conducting them, | of the evidence, in many cases unaccompa- 
and if they are found judicious, patient, open, | nied by mitigating testimony, or facts which 
and just to parties implicated it may be in-! were in flat contradiction thereof; by the use 
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of witnesses manifestly influenced by revenge 
and malice, more or less of whom were of in- 
famous or, if not, of doubtful character for 
honesty and truthfulness, and some of whom 
confessed to having been hired to manufac- 
ture lies and accepted payment for various 
iniquities involving theft, fraud, and per- 
jury, and, worse than all, ‘by exaggerating 
the stories, and getting into the papers most 
given to falsehood and unfairness accounts 
of the same entirely at variance with the re- 
cord and the general tenor of the develop- 
ments. 

Such has been the method of these investi- 
gators from the start, showing lowness of 
intent, simple, naked, vulgar partisanship, 
without manliness, without openness, with- 
out candor, with a reckless disregard of the 
honor of the country and private right to 
the last degree unworthy, indecent, and un- 


_ justifiable. 


In the Belknap case the Democrats on the 
committee examined Marsh without the 
knowledge of Bass and Danford, the Repub- 
licans, coached him to suit themselves, and 
then, after a cursory rehearsal with these 
members present, the chairman aided him 
to get out of town in the first train, in a 
mariner strongly suspicious of impropriety 
at least, and utterly at variance with the de- 
mands of the public good, which could only 
be met by the President coming to the rescue 
and getting him back through a promise of 


. immunity for rascalities which he had con- 


fessed perpetrating. The cases of Bell, Web- 
ster, Whitley, Nettleship, partly fools, but 
largely rascals, are illustrations of the same 
nature, and are too well known to need par- 
ticularizing here. We merely allude to them 
as confirming the view taken at the com- 
mencement of this article. Now, the history 
of the two parties in the last fifteen years 
shows that the Democratic party in its pres- 
ent role is not on its native heath, and is 
neither doing justice ta itself, to the Repub- 


licans, to the country, or to the cause of 


free institutions. Historically the Democratic 
party is not an investigating institution, and 
the Republican party is, the records being 
abundant in evidence on these points, and ad- 
mitting of no cavil or doubt. The Republicans 
have never desired to shield rascals, and not- 





withstanding many infamous villains have 
seen their way to gain throughits ranks, and 
some Republican officials have not been able 
to resist the temptation of the times, the gen- 
eral elements of lawlessness and iniquity do 
not take kindly to the organization, and on 
election days its strength in our large eities, 
or elsewhere, is not found in the thieves’ dens, 
low groggeries, and kindred establishments, 
its newspapers are not found in sueh places, 
but what literature they submit to have 
around is furnished by Pomeroy’s Democrat 
and the feeble imitators of that vile sheet, all 
of whom get their support from other than 
the Republican party. This is an unwelcome 
truth, but too well known to be seriously 
disputed. As a result of this condition’ of 
things, rascality per se, the Democrats do not 
much investigate. Only Republican ras- 
cality excites their virtuous indignation, and 
this not because it is rascality, but because 
it is Republican. 

Looking back a little, this will be found to 
beso. They find twenty thousand dollars, not 
Government money, but the profits of a post- 
tradership, taken by Belknap a high crime 
and misdemeanor worthy of impeachment ; 
but the Democrat who is to move the im- 
peachment of John B. Floyd, Democratic 
Secretary of War, who stole guns, ammuni- 
tion, arsenals, and munitions of war by the 
million dollars worth, has not, after the lapse 
of fifteen and a half years, yet put in an ap- 
pearance. They are alarmed at the alleged 
thievery of Robeson, not proven, and ready 
to despair of the country on account of it; but 
the Democratic Secretary of the Navy who 
handed over to the enemies of the country 
ships, steamers, clothing, navy-yards, houses, 
and other property by the wholesale, has 
not yet provoked any Democrat to put on 
record a motion for resolutions of censure. 
The bond-stealing Secretary of the Interior, 
Jake Thompson, awaits in calm patience the 
Democratic committee which is to investigate 
him, by no means anxious that his case, 
though long first in order of time, shall be 
concluded before Delano has been overhauled 
and punished. 

And there are other cases quite pertinent 
to this inquiry. Many people can remember 
when Andy Johnson was President, and that 
office-brokers thronged the White House sell- 
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ing patronage right under the peculiar nose 
of that illustrious functionary ; when par- 
don-brokers, not always of the most proper 
sex or immaculate reputation, were disposing 
of pardons for money under the same olfac- 
tory and eminent protection, until the coun- 
try sickened with the scandal and nauseated 
at its very mention, and when other offenses 
were charged of so grave a nature that these 
seemed almost too insignificant to speak of, 
and an investigation before a high court of 
impeachment was proposed by the Republi- 
cans, every Democrat voted against it, and 
not a mother’s son of them gave his voice in 
favor of calling him to account. The Demo- 
erat and carpet-bagger Steedman was made 
collector of New Orleans, and defaulted in 
the sum of half a million, and other Demo- 
cratic collectors stole enough more to make 
double the amount of losses under the four 
years of Johnson to the four years of Lincoln 
and the seven years of Grant; and though 
Johnson never pursued one of them, and no 
committee of Democrats ever made inquiries 
for them, Johnson was welcomed to the Senate 
as a Democratic brother who came in with 
skirts cleaner than the driven snow, and his 
Administration was pointed at as one to be 
remembered with affectionate and permanent 


of governmental reform. 

The notorious sale of pardons by a disrep- 
utable female who was in high favor with 
the White House clique, and went in and 
out at the Executive mansion, did not seem 
to detract in the least from the high respect 
and steadfast friendship of Democrats for 
Andrew Johnson, and they never allowed 
any vulgar rumor or any positive charges to 
excite them to action intended or calculated 
to establish the proof of these things, or any 
others in that connection. 

The cases of extravagance and improper 
use of funds by Democratic officials are too 
numerous to be even mentioned in this arti- 
cle. A few must suffice. Take the celebrated 
McGarraghan case, which some people pro- 
nounced a fraud and some thought otherwise, 
but in which Judge Black, Buchanan’s Attor- 
ney General, paid an almost unknown, ob- 
scure lawyer named Hartman the sum of 
$19,000 to prosecute an appeal, which the 





Supreme Court instantly threw out as worth- 
less. This was before the war, when that 
sum was as valuable as $35,000 at the present 
time, or ten thousand dollars more than the 
amount deemed proper by the present House 
of Representatives for the compénsation of 
the President of the United States, and yet 
thrown away in a worthless case upon a com- 
mon lawyer by the United States Attorney 

















General, has never stirred the righteous in- 
dignation of Hiester Clymer, Proctor Knott, 
or any one of the present guardians of the 
public interest in search of wrong-doing in 
high places. 

Or take the case of that eminent Democrat, 
Hon. Nathan Clifford, who, from the 18th of 
March, 1848, to the 6th September, 1849, one 
year and about five months, drew for services 
in Mexico the snug little sum, as personal 
compensation, of $31,259.20 in gold, when, 
according to the opinion of Mr. Randall’s 
committee, $10,000 per annum is ample com- 
pensation for a minister to the Court of our 
Southern neighbor. 

The case of James Buchanan, who, discov- 
ering an error in the adjustment of his ac- 
count as Minister to England, informed the 
Department that he could not conscientiously 


| take the money, let it lay in the Treasury to 
regard by all lovers of purity and all friends | 


his credit for five years, and until his retire- 
ment from the Presidency, and then, during 
the civil war, when the Government was in 
a strait for funds, sent a demand to the 
Comptroller of the Treasury for the money to 
be remitted to him at Wheatland, may not be 
commonly known, but is suggestive of the 
high tone of Democratic virtue, as manifest- 
ed by the representative men of that party 
when they hold the high places of Govern- 
ment. 

When the annexation of Texas was mooted 
by the Democratic party that interesting 
nation was much in the condition of the 
ancient prodigal son or his distinguished 
successor in disposing of the circulating 
medium of the country, his Highness the 
Prince of Wales, and had out scrip amount- 
ing to the sum of ten millions of dollars 
which was worth nothing, and nominally 
quoted and sold in the market at about 
fifteen cents on the dollar. As Texas was 
played out nationally and financially she 
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was annexed by joint resolution; that is, we 
resolved to grab her bodily, and all the 
arrangement of terms was a bold, unblushing 
farce, designed to permit of the manipylation 
of this ten’ millions of dollars in the interest 
of the men who were to furnish the votes for 
annexation. An abundance of Texas scrip 
was accordingly supplied to parties in the 
city of Washington, and was set floating 
about the halls of Congress within easy reach 
of members whose votes were to determine the 
annexation with the privilege of the country 
paying eighty-five cents loss on every dollar 
of the ten millions. The Democratic Congress 
considered this a good trade financially, and 
they closed the bargain in a hurry. The 
moment the resolutions of annexation passed 
every man knew that Texas scrip would be 
worth par, dollar for dollar, and we will not 
so insult the common sense of this country 
as to affirm that the men who saw what a 
good trade they were making for the country 
did not also see what the scrip would be 
worth the moment Uncle Sam assumed the 
obligation to pay it. Did a Democratic Con- 
gress ever inquire how many members who 


-voted for annexation were holders of this 


worthless scrip, and voted a fortune into 
their own pockets, for which every man, 
woman, and child in the United States were 
compelled to pay taxes until the whole ten 
millions were sponged out of them? This, 
the foulest robbery, the unblushing swindle, 
was also the most astounding instance of 
bribery and corruption that ever disgraced 
the annals of a nation, and the Democratic 
party with a majority in both houses never 
raised a committee, never summoned a wit- 
ness, never called for any body’s books, and 
never put anybody in jail for connection 
with the affair. 

These cases are notorious, and they prove 
conclusively that the Democratic party is not 
by instinct, or intention, or habit what may 
be called pre-eminently an investigating 
concern, notwithstanding the recent symp- 
toms of zeal in that line which have been 
manifested by the committees of the present 
House. It has confined itself exclusively to 
investigating its opponents, and when noth- 
ing can be done in that line it goes at once 
out of business and is heard from no more. 


With the Republican party it has been dif- 
ferent. The Republicans do not defend 
scoundrels because they may belong to the 
party. We are not disposed to assert that 
all has been done which should have been in 
exposing frauds and correcting abuses, but 
as a general thing the party has not spared 
its own friends. Andy Johnson was elected 
by the Republicans, but the moment he 
betrayed their confidence and commenced 
his games in chicanery, they went for him, 
and his scalp was only saved by the solid 
vote of the Democracy. 

When it was alleged that there were heavy 
frauds in connection with the Choctaw and 
Cherokee indemnity, the Republicans were 
prompt to create a committee of investiga- 
tion, whomade an elaborate report, and gave a 
full exposé of the whole thing, without white- 
washing a single member of the party. When 
it was alleged that Samuel A. Way, one of 
the richest men in Boston, Moses Williams, 
Wm. F. Weld & Co., the heaviest merchants 
in Boston, and Phelps, Dodge & Co., and the 
Claflins, big Republican merchants, were un- 
dervaluing goods and depriving the revenues 
of the country of the proper legal duties, 
they were all, at once and promptly, com- 
pelled to answer in court or pay the penalty 
provided by law. When there were respon- 
sible men found making charges against the 
directors of the Union Pacific Railroad, did 
not the Speaker of the House leave his chair, 
take the floor, make the case a privileged 
question, and bring in a resolution demand- 
ing an investigation; and did not that com- 
mittee present resolutions of censure against 
Oakes Ames, who had been a large contribu- 
tor to campaign funds, and disgrace him be- 
fore the public ? 

And the Republicans have raised commit- 
tees to investigate the conduct of the war, 
the Ku-Klux affairs in Mississippi, affairs in 
Louisiana, the post office defalcation in New 
York, the Board of Public Works in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and given a unanimous vote 
for the impeachment of Belknap. Have they 
not prosecuted the distillers of crooked whis- 
ky, sent Joyce and McDonald and Avery 
and McKee to prison, and created general 
consternation all along the line of illicit man- 











ufacture of spirituous liquors? Have not the 
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robbers, Seth Johnson, Hodges, Halleck, | 
Hartwell, Ottman, been arrested, tried, and | 
and punished? Has not the unanimous voice 
of the Republicans in Congress been given 
for the impeachment of Belknap, and does 
not the utterance of Grant, ‘‘let no guilty | 
man escape,’’ find a cordial and unanimous | 
response from the press and rank and file of 
the party ? 

It would not be strange that the President 
and others should find it hard to admit that 
men whom he and they have been on inti- | 
mate relations with can have been guilty of | 
crime, and slow to accept as proof the state- | 
ments of malicious and unworthy persons | 
which have been made against such officers. 
This is but human nature, and is defensible. 
It is the same honorable trait which causes a | 
wife to doubt the guiltiness of an accused | 
husband, and to suspend judgment against | 
him until the evidence admits of no doubt. | 
This is no proof of complicity in crime, nor | 
is it proof of an intention to screen the guilty | 
The Re- | 


and defeat the demands of justice. 
publican party has shown its disposition to 


expose fraud and punish the wrong-doers. 
It is the only party that has done this, and 
its tendency and the tendency of its opponenit 
are widely apart, and too clearly marked is the 
line of distinction to permit any mistake in 
the premises. ,It exposes and punishes its 
own partisans with the same rigor that it 
metes out deserved justice to Democrats who 
smuggle themselves within its fold for the 
purpose of theft and plunder. 

The general demoralization of society has 
affected official life, and many men have 
fallen, many unsuspected officers have been 
found unworthy ; but, after all, the Govern- 
ment loss has been small, and, allowing for 


| the difference in the magnitude of business 
| since the war, the losses have been less than 


under other Administrations, while the de- 
tections and convictions have been far greater, 
owing to the fact that the Republican party 
is the enemy of peculation, and wherever 
the frauds and swindlers are found intrench- 
ed it makes an immediate move upon their 
works, and compels an unconditional sur- 
render. 





THE OFFICIAL CLERICAL WORK IN THE TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT. 


‘ 

The immense business of the Treasury De- | 
partment at Washington fairly staggers cal- | 
culation when looked at in the aggregate, 
and few experienced clerks in ordinary mer- 
cantile houses can form any conception of its 
vastness or of the system by which it is 
accomplished. Most persons have an idea, 
however, that not much is done in that great 
granite pile, and that whatever is done is so 
insignificant that a single individual, called 
the Head of the Department, has his eye on 
the whole machinery, and personally super- 
intends the labor performed, and keeps with- 
in his head an accurate knowledge of all that 
transpires. The total force inthe Department | 
varies from time to time, and may be stated 
at somewhere from 2,000 to 2,500 persons. | 
The working force is divided into offices, with 
clerks ranging from 10 te 250, among whom 
the work is apportioned, each office having 
its separate and appropriate functions and 
duties. 


By taking a single office, and thata | 
small one, one of the smallest in the Depart- | 





ment, and examining its machinery and oper- 
ations, we shall be able to conceive some 
idea of what the institution must be as a 
whole, and we shall be able to judge whether 
the labors are of much or little importance. 
When the Committee of Appropriations pre- 
sented the bill for cutting down the compen- 
sation and reducing the force in the Depart- 
ment, Mr. Mann, the Deputy Fifth Auditor 
of the Treasury, prepared a statement of the 
business of that office, and a protest against 
the proposed reductions affecting his bureau, 
which answers very well as an illustration 
for our present purpose, and which is here 
subjoined : 


| PROTEST AGAINST THE REDUCTION OF SALARIES IN 


THE OFFICE OF THE FIFTH AUDITOR OF THE 
TREASURY. 


The proposition to reduce the clerical force 
of this office by abolishing the two heads of 
divisions and making a total reduction of 
nine employes, will,.if carried out, do the 
office great injustice, and be likely to serious; 
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ly injure and retard the public business. 
There can be conceived two reasons only why 
any discrimination should be made, neither 
of which apply to the office. These are, that, 
the office being small, heads of divisions are 
not required, or the work is of that unimpor- 
tant character that less capacity and respon- 
sibility in the clerks is demanded in the con- 
duct of business. 

In regard to the first reason: It appears, 
from the organization of the other bureaus 
where the work is of importance, that a prin- 
cipal clerk is provided for each ten or twelve 
of force, viz: 


Office. | Force. Pri ncipal clerks. 





SecondComptroller; 48 4, being 1 to 12. 


First Comptroller..| 39 4, being 1 to 10. 
Commis’er Customs 21 2, being 1 to 10. 
National Banks..... 19 2, being 1 to 10. 
Supervising Arch’t. | 9 8, being 1to 3. 


Fifth Auditor..... ° ‘| 28 
If any reason can be given why each ten 
clerks in these other offices require a chief or 
supervising principal clerk that does not 
apply to this office it is not known to me. 

In regard to the second imagined reason, I 
have to say that there is no auditing office of 
the Treasury which, in the complicated char- 
acter of the work and the amounts adjusted, 
seems to call for a higher order of clerks than 
this office. All the accounts with foreign 
iministers, secretaries of legations, consuls, 
and commercial agents are adjusted here. 

These officers have the privilege of making 
drafts from time to time on the Departments 
of State and Treasury, which they sell to 
bankers, and which come to the Treasury 
through third parties. In order to prevent 
losses by overdrafts and improper drafts, the 
state of the accounts has to be examined and 
considered by the clerks in this office, and 


the clerks in the Treasurer’s office have no. 


check on errors or overdrafts, but must pay 
the sum called for by the warrant. This 
business must be seen to by careful, accurate, 
and reliable men. The accounts of ministers, 
chargés, and secretaries exceed $300,000 per 
annam, contingencies $77,000. The accounts 
of consuls for compensation are over $540,000, 
for fees about $700,000, loss by exchange 
$8,000, relief of seamen $44,000, extra wages 
$47,000, estates of persons deceased abroad 





$21,000, and sundry other accounts of a mis- 
cellaneous character, which last year amount- 
ed to about two and three-quarter millious of 
dollars. 

The foreign accounts are made up in for- 
eign countries as various as the couutries 
where our officers are stationed, and the ex 
change is constantly varying, requiring clerks 
of judgment and capacity to attend to the 
proper adjustment of them. 

The internal revenue last year was $110,- 
000,000, the customs $157,000,000. But the 
customs revenue is collected mostly in a 
dozen principal ports, while the internal 
revenue is from one hundred and sixty-six 
districts in the interior, and employing thou- 
sands of officers, who are paid by fees, com- 
missions, special allowances, salaries, and 
per diem. The nature of the business is such 
that many collectors have to be changed fre- 
quently, suits have to be instituted, and the 
accounts for suits have to be made up by the 
clerks in this office; and when they are tried 
the district attorneys, judges, and juries, not 
being acquainted with accounts, have to be 
instructed by the clerks who settle them. 
The case of the Government depends wholly 
upon the capacity and integrity of the clerk 
who appears as a witness, and upon the ex- 
planations he can give. This requires the 
highest order of ability, and through the 
blundering of an incompetent clerk the Gov- 
ernment might in.a single case lose more 
money than would pay the proper salary of 
half a dozen good clerks for as many years. 
There were made up in this ofllce last year 
sixty cases for suit, involving great care and 
much labor to get them into such a form as 
is required to enable the court and jury to 
comprehend them. Besides these there were 
eighty-eight final adjustments of an intricate 
nature, involving the revision of accounts of 
the whole of the collectors’ term of office, 
covering from one to fourteen years’ service. 

I find by the records that, for the four years 
which ended with the close of the Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Buchanan, the average force 
of this office consisted of eight clerks, and 
that they adjusted during the period 5,261 
accounts, being 167 accounts annually for 
each clerk. For the fours ended June 30, 
1875, there were adjusted 56,670 accouuts, on 
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which were employed an average of twenty- 
six clerks, the other clerks being employed 
in counting coupons, copying and recording 
reports, examining the records and tax-lists 
of the direct tax commissioners in the insur- 
rectionary States, and other casual and inci- 
dental work; making an average of 544 
accounts per year for each clerk, being more 
than three and one-fourth times the 
amount performed during the former period, 
allowing the accounts to average the same in 
amount of labor required. In point of fact, 
however, the accounts require more labor 
than formerly. Those of the diplomatic and 
consular division are about the same, but the 
internal revenue accounts are much heavier. 
The total sum passed upon in 1861 was less 
than one million dollars, while in 1875 it had 
reached to six hundred and seventy-eight millions. 
(It will be understood that a considerable 
portion of this appears in three accounts, and 
is therefore involved three times; also, that 
sometimes a clerk may work months on a 
single account, and can settle several each 
day of another class ; but this affects equally 
both periods.) 

Appended is a classification of the accounts 
adjusted in this office, an examination of 
which will show that the work is neither small 
nor unimportant ; 


‘Classification of Accounts Adjusted in the’ Fifth 


Auditor’s Office. 

United States foreign ministers. 

United States consuls. 

United States consular agents. 

Relief of destitute American seamen. 

Passage of destitute American seamen. 

Contingent expenses of State Department. 

Publishing the laws in pamphlet form and in 
newspapers. 

Expense of editing the Revised Statutes, &c. 

Expenses of rescuing American citizens from 
shipwreck. 

Stationery, furniture, &c., for Department of 
State. 

Contingent expenses of United States con- 
sulates. 

Contingent expenses of foreign intercourse 
and missions abroad. 

Books, maps, and lithographing for Depart- 
ment of State. 

Salaries and expenses of tribunal of arbitra- 
tion. 

Survey of boundary between United States 
and British Possessions. 

Salaries and expenses of the United States 

and Spanish Claims Commission. 





Salaries and expenses of the United States 
and Mexican Claims Commission. 

Maintenance of the light-house at CapeSpartel. 

Awards to British claimants and expenses. 

Salaries and expenses of Court of Alabama 
Claims. 

Interpreters to the consulates in China, Japan, 
and Siam. 

Marshals for the consular courts in Japan and 
China, Siam and Turkey. 

Rent of prisons for American convicts in¥Ja- 
pan, China, Siam, and Turkey, &c. 

Interpreters, guards, and other expenses at 
the consulates at Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Candia, Cairo, Jerusalem, and Beirut, in 
the Turkish Dominions. 

United States bankers’ accounts, London. 

Expenses of the eighth and ninth censuses. 

Contingent expenses office Commissioner of 
Patents. 

Photo-lithographing for Patent Office. 

Plates for Patent Office Official Gazette. 

Copies of drawings, office of Commissioner of 
Patents. 

Tracings of drawings, office Commissioner of 
Patents. 

Expenses of packing and distributing official 
documents. 

Preservation of the collections of the survey- 
ing and exploring expeditions. 

Contingent expenses of the Post Otiice De- 
partment. 

Compensation accounts of collectors of inter- 
nal revenue. 

Revenue accounts of collectors of internal 
revenue, which includes statements pre- 
pared for suit against defaulting collectors, 
involving much labor and care. 

Disbursing accounts of collectors of internal 
revenue to United States storekeepers. 

Salaries in office of Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. __ 

Miscellaneous expenses of Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 

Counsel fees and expenses, moieties and re- 
wards. 

Salaries and expenses of supervisors. 

Salaries and expenses of revenue agents. 

Salaries and expenses of surveyors of distil- 
leries. 

Fees and expenses of gaugers. 

Taxes erroneously assessed and collected. 

Fines, penalties, and forfeitures received and 
disbursed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Moneys refunded on lands sold for taxes and 
redeemed. 

Moneys refunded under private acts of Con- 
gress. 

Moneys refunded, tax on spirits destroyed by 
fire. 

Moneys collected in insurrectionary districts 
refunded. 

Direct tax accounts of States and commis- 
sioners. 
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Disbursements of direct tax commissioners. 

Certificates for drawbacks on merchandise 
exported. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue for reve- 
nue stamps for distilled spirits. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue for reve- 
nue stamps for tobacco, snuff, and cigars. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue for reve- 
nue special tax stamps. - 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue for reve- 
nue beer stamps. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue for reve- 

nue adhesive stamps. 


THE POVERTY 


Southern Democratic newspapers, Congress- 
men, and other vehicles of such public opin- 
ion as exist in that section, are continually 
‘‘exalting their hour’’ over the poverty of 
the South. In view of the constant recur- 
rence of good crops, the increase of manu- 
facturing industries, the additional amount 
of bank capital reported for several years 
past, the growth of small farms, towns, and 
retail stores, etc., in all directions, this out- 
cry does not seem to be well grounded. The 
last cotton crop, now being marketed, has 
already reached to 3,813,000 bales, and will 
probably reach an aggregate of 4,500,000. 
There has been an increase of 440,000 bales 
exported over the preceding crop. Prices 
have not ruled high, but are not unprofitable. 

The truth is that the outcry about South- 
ern poverty has a two-fold source: one is 
political, and the other is of the social class 
or caste character. Take the latter, and it 
will be found that the growlers are the for- 
mer plantation barons and their dependents, 
who have been unable to adapt themselves 


Expense of engraving and printing stamps 
by Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
| Expense of engraving and printing stamps 
| by bank-note companies. 
| Expense of stamp paper, &c. 
| Redemption of internal revenue stamps. 
| Agents’ accounts for adhesive stamps sold. 


In view of the facts herein presented, I 


| respectfully protest against the reduction 
proposed in the pending bill, feeling satisfied 
that it cannot be carried out without detri- 


duction of the force needed to collect the 
taxes on whisky, tobacco, &c. But little can, 
however, be done in that direction. The other 
branch is very industriously worked. The 
Congressional Record shows the activity of 
the men who attempted to destroy the Union 
in the present endeavor to plunder its Trea- 
sury. 

Southern war and other claims to the 
amount of many score of millions are all 
ready. The House has already passed a bill 
restoring thereto Southern men who were 
borne on the pension-rolls in 1861. The Con- 
federate brigadiers all voted for the payment 
of arrearages. 

An attempt has already been made to put 
in train a measure to secure the refunding of 
the direct war tax on lands collected under 
| the, act of Congress of August 5, 1861, im- 

posing a tax of $20,000,000 upon the various 
States, under which nearly $16,000,000 were 
| collected. A resolution was offered and re- 
| ferred to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
| where an examination showed the purpose 





to the new order of things, and as a rule are | of the Confederate proposer. The law pro- 
poorer than they were. For political reasons | vides that any State or Territory might as- 
the Confederate Democratic leaders are con- | sume the duty of collecting the tax and pay 
tinually encouraging the cry of poverty, sec- | its proportion into the National Treasury, in 
tional and personal, among their associates | default of which it became the duty of the 
and followers. It increases the hostility to | President, with the advice and consent of the 
the Union, or rather the national party and | Senate, to appoint commissioners to make the 
sentiment, on the existence of which the | Necessary assessments and collections. All 
‘lost cause’’ sentiment is fed. | but Colorado and the eleven rebel States as- 

The Congressional branch of this talk is | sumed the responsibility, and paid their 
adroitly managed. Two points are aimed at. | quota, except New York, Wisconsin, Kansas, 
These are to relieve the South as far as prac- | California, Colorado, Washington Territory, 
tical from the payment of taxes or revenue | Utah, and Oregon, from which there is,a 
to the General Government. Hence the re- | small unadjusted balance due the United 
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States, amounting in the aggregate to. 


$1,237,317. This balance will undoubtedly 
be properly settled, but the ex-rebel States 
do not show well, as the following table 
illustrates ; 
States, 
Virginia....... 


North Carolina. 
South Curolina...., 


Quota. Uncol’d, 
. $037,550 260,396 















9 

Georgia .......... eaUAwen ys 584,267 502,167 
WAGTIOR.... cecscdeve bawieecis 77,522 71,027 
Alabama ..... ious see ease 529,313 529,313 
Mississippi ........... « 415,0 343,137 
Louisiana eeu 75,022 
oo. eee ae pee 5 197,055 
Arkansas 102,083 
Tennessee 66,654 

Mil So Accecbisesponss seeee $5,153,886 $2,661,776 

Recapitulation. 

Balance due from vo States......... $1,237,317 
Balance due from rebel States......... 2,661,776 

BMGN: «oes b ses anexdnusseeecuwersaanceeee $3,889,093 


In 1865 the collection of the tax was sus- 
pended until January 1, 1869, but no further 
attempt has been made to renew the collect- 
ing. The design of the measure is not only to 
save the ex-rebel States from the uncollected 
amount of $2,661,776, but also to pay back 
the $5.153,886 already collected from them. 

A kindred measure is that to secure a re- 
funding of the cotton tax—over $60,000,000 
in amount. The powerful lobby behind this 
scheme have shrewdly kept it back during 
the present session, but it may be expected 
to reappear next winter, to be urged with 
great persistency in the closing days of the 
ex-Confederate House. 

Other measures, such as the extravagant 
appropriations for Southern rivers and har- 
bors, the Southern Pacifie and related rail- 
road schemes, with their demand for guaran- 
tying interest to the extent of $400,000,000, 
are being urged as measures of relief for the 
poverty-stricken South. Their refusal will 
be as persistently presented as a proof of 
Northern and Union hostility to that sec- 
tion. 

Both views are false. The South is not 
poverty-stricken, and the loyal North is not 
hostile to that portion of a common Union. 
The country is everywhere suffering from a 
partial paralysis of business; but the South 
is, on the whole, better off than any equal 
portion of the agricultural North and West, 
all other things being considered. The ex- 
rebel States paid out for wages to farm labor- 


less than $120,000,000. In former days this 
large*suim was converted to the use, in the 
main, of the 300,000 persons who owned the 
slaves, and of the small class of free work- 
ers, etc., created by the system. Of course 
the old South—the privileged few—are not 
as rich, but the masses are better off than 
ever before, be those masses white or color- 
ed. The poverty of the South is but little 
more than a party ery. Fair investigation 
will prove this assertion. It is as well not 
to be deceived. 
SS ae 

Tue following figures show to what an 
extent the English Parliament legislates, and 
how extended is the habit of ‘‘special’’ 
legislation. The measures designated as 
“local bills’? are simply acts of incorpora- 
tion, or laws to the same effect. It is shown 
by a recent Parliamentary paper that the 
capital by shares -and loans on the 266 local 
bills presented in a recent session was 
49,944,307/. In 1866 the number was 634, 
and the capital 175,490,646/; in 1867 the 
number 321, and the capital 42,638,775/; in 
1868 the number 228, and the proposed eapi- 
tal 25,207,356/; in 1869 the number 212, and 
capital 29,221,706/; in 1870 the number was 
244, and capital 23,676,499/; in 1871 the 
number 280, and the capital 29,719,190; in 
1872 the number 304, and the capital 86.444,- 
831/; in 1873 the number 334, and the capi- 
tal 86,893,943/; and last year 281, and the 
proposed capital 63,365,240/. 

The effect of this pressure for local and 
special privileges is the same as inthe United 
States. It creates powerful lobbies, whose 
attorneys are knownin London as parliamen- 
tary agents, and it brings into the electoral 
field ambitious and scheming barristers and 
shrewd business manipulators, who get into 
the House of Commons as members for -the 
sole purpose of forwarding their profitable 
schemes. 


ea 
Tue Dawn or Justice.—After months 0; 
laborious investigation, and a heavy outlet 
of money, the Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives have found scarcely anything te 
justify the wholesale charges which the 
opposition had raised against the Republican 
party. Its administration of power has 
been marked by integrity and ability, and 
the more its opponents investigate the more 
clearly is this claim established. Human 
government cannot be faultless, but the man- 
agement of public affairs by the Republican 
party has more than justified the faith of its 
early friends. It has been true to freedom, 
true to the nation, and true to the people 





ers alone, during the year 1875, not a cent 


who have trusted it. 
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DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


Two important documents were published 
to the world in 1776. One was of a purely 
public character, the joint effort of the wise 
and good men of that period, entitled the 
‘Declaration of Independence of the United 
States of America ;’’ the other was the work 
of a single man, a poor obscure Scotch pro- 
fessor, under the title of the ‘‘Causes of 
Wealth of Nations,.’? by Adam Smith. 

It has been confidently asserted that had 
the last mentioned production been issued 
fifty years earlier the first would never have 
been written; for the causes which led to 


its composition would not have existed, or 


if they had arisen would have been rem- 
edied without the arbitration of arms. 

It was a lack of the simple acknowledg- 
ments of mutuality of service that led to the 
separation. It was an almost inexcusable 
ignorance of this powerful auxiliary of na- 
tional prosperity that created the wrongs 
out of which grew the Revolution. Had 
these principles been understood as laid 
down by Mr. Smith in his treatise, had they 
formed a part of the common education of 
the English law-makers of that period, no 
such results could have been reached. 

Commerce, whether between individuals, 
states, or nations, exists and can be main- 
tained only because of the benefits arising 
to each party through the exchange. Had 
the British ministry comprehended the vast 
magnitude of this interchange of products 
there would have been no interference with, 
or restrictions placed upon colonial manu- 
facture. 

The persistent enforcement of measures 
calculated to cripple the energies and re- 
sources of the new country, to make them 
subservient only to the interests of the 
English aristocracy, thre obstacles in the 
way of a free exchange of commerce, pro- 
voked revolution, and the result was a con- 
federation of the States. 

These erroneous theories, perverting the 
true uature and functions of trade by substi- 
tuting stringent and unreasonable exaction, 
were particularly noticeable in English states- 
men of a century ago; and a similar spirit 
ot incompatibility to the higher grades of 





national development largely influenced the 
actions of Great Britain up to within the 
last ten or fifteen years. 

Through all the various enactments for 
the government of commerce this injurious 
and false idea stands out conspicuous, that 
what one nation, or community of the same 
nation, gained by an interchange of commod- 
ities another must lose: and not only was 
this contracted view of the subject incul- 
cated in English dealings with foreiga coun- 
tries, but enforced between different sections 
of the empire. The policy of England to- 
ward her American colonies was of this 
character, and here we have an illustration 
of the dangers arising from the restriction 
of the control of public affairs and the rights 
of suffrage to the privileged few. 

For many years England was governed 
by this class, by men whose claim to rule 
was mainly founded upon the possession of 
property. War at this time was a prevail- 
ing occupation, and the profession of arms 
wielded a potent influence, carrying its suo- 
cessful votaries to the highest distinction. 
It was a period when the management of 
the Empire rested with the fortunate few, 
ostensibly for the safety and welfare of the 
many; while in fact it was the debasing of 
the many, and the aggrandizement of the 
favored few. 

Engaging in mercantile pursuits was 
searcely respectable, and the tradesman was 
looked upon as occupying a social position 
too low for recognition. In this condition of 
landed privileges, and of lineal ‘bigotry, 
many of the great commercial and manufac- 
turing centers of the Kingdom were unrep- 
resented in the Government. 

The success of the American colonies in 
achieving their independence was a lesson 
the English nation did not readily compre- 
hend, and for half a century 
struggled on with the same international 


following 


notions, putting forth every exertion to con- 
trol the commerce of the world. Gigantic 
wars were inaugurated and prosecuted with 
vigorous determination in the mad career to 
restrain and cripple this powerful source of 


internal wealth. These efforts, however, 








’ ing in resistance and independence of the 


“ veloped through the common people in their 
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served only to burden the people with enor- 
mous taxes, which even to this day retard 
the progress and are the main causes of the 
poverty of so large a portion of the iniaab- 
itants of the British Isles. 
It was fifty years subsequent to the pub- 
lication of Mr. Smith’s ‘‘Wealth of Nations’’ 
before the more enlarged ideas of commerce, 
as set forth by him, began to be understood 
and areformtocommence. About this pe- 
riod, under the tead of Huskisson, a series of 
modifications and changes were inaugurated, 
which have in a measure relieved England 
from the meddlesome and ill-advised legis- 
lation previously so conspicuous; and yet 
only within a very few years has English 
commerce been truly free and prosperous. 
As late as 1820 it is said there were over 
two thousand enactments on the statute- 
books of Great Britain unrepealed which 
had been enacted at various times for the 
regulation of commerce; but the strangest 
of all strange things is, how England should 
have held to and maintained for so long a 
period these ruinous theories while such an 
example in the opposite direction was pre- 
sented in the history of the Dutch Republic. 
Heedless of the benefits a change of policy 
was certain to bring, a spirit of jealousy 
seems to have taken possession of the Eng- 
lish law-makers, and increased vigilance 
was manifested in opposing with even more 
stringent measures fundamental principles 
that should have enlisted their hearty co- 
operation. This bitter determination to rule 
or ruin led to two expensive wars, and pro- 
duced the first funded debt of the Empire. 
The same arbitrary disposition, the same 
ignorance of the true functions of trade, was 
imposed upon the American colonies, result- 


latter. Failing to acknowledge their error, 
blind to the benefits certain to arise from the 
most liberal encouragement of industry, the 
opposite was adopted, and another attempt 
made to coerce the infant country into the 
narrow gauge of their own limited views 
upon commerce. Resistance again ensued, 
and the war of 1812 followed. 

Fiually, by sheer force of progress, as de- 


tween different communities, and in ex- 
amples shown in the rapid advance of other 
countries, the English Government began to 
comprehend the malign effect their obstinacy 
to a unison of action in the furtherance of a 
more liberal policy in the interchange of com- 
modities was having upon their own indus- 
tries. 

Under this pressure the more absurd 
ideas governing commerce were gradually 
laid aside, the more objectionable features 
repealed, and England began the advance 
toward a higher excellence in her restric- 
tions, not only upon dependent colonies, but 
with the world. 

Fully appreciating the importance of the 
Declaration of Independence, and the ex- 
istence of a freé and liberal government, the 
fact is patent that the great and unprece- 
dented progress made in all the branches of 
national industry, as developed in the first 
century of the Republic, is but an imperfect 
realization of the principles of liberty and 
progress therein embodied. 

Our forefathers severed their connection 
with the mother country because of obnox- 
ious restrictions upon commerce, yet for 
years persistently clung to the errors that 
led to the separation ; and notwithstanding 
the advance of the century, the “‘half way 
place’? has not been reached. 

The adoption of the Constitution, in 1787, 
incorporating a provision that no State 
should enact laws to restrain, or in any way 
interfere with the exchange of commerce 
between the States, was the first important 
step looking toward a true union. 

Previous to this period the vast territory 
comprising the several colonies was not free 
from petty regulations and laws respecting 
the interchange of commodities ; and yet 
enough had been achieved through this im- 
perfect liberty to ifisure the material wealth 
of the country, and secure its perpetuity 
even against the machinations and corrup- 
tion of slavery. 

Without entering upon any discussion, 
pro or con, with reference to the policy of 
absolute free trade between nations, or ques- 
tioning the right to maintain a properly re- 
gulated tariff for the protection of home in- 





deal one with another, in the same or be- 
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dustries, a succinct treatise upon the subject 
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of domestic interchange of commodities will 
engage our attention. 

It is important, in this connection, that 
we should fully understand the terms ‘‘Com- 
merce”? and ‘‘ Manufactures.’? These words 
are often, and by persons of acknowledged 
ability, accepted as synonymous; yet to one 
whose conception of manufactures is con- 
fined to vast factories for the working of cot- 
ton, wool, iron and steel, has a very narrow 
conception of what constitutes the true man- 
ufactures of the country. Or, to one whom 
the word ‘‘commerce”’ suggests merely the 
thousand steamers, barges, and sails, laden 
with products, with goods, articles, and com- 
modities of general use from far away places, 
plowing the ocean between foreign ports, has 
an equally faint and imperfect realization of 
what constitutes commerce. 

Men serve each other through the inter- 
change of commerce. It is a transaction in 
which both parties derive benefit, parting 
with an article not needed for one desired. 

A prominent writer upon this subject says : 


“True commerce in useful things lies at the 
foundation of hu\nan welfare, and unless a 
good and wholesome subsistence is possible, 
there can be neither spiritual, intellectual, 
nor esthetic culture, and such a subsistence 
is only possible to the mass of men by means 
of an exchange of products.”’ 

Scattered broadcast over our fair land is a 
mighty host of free, industrious farmers, 
manufacturers, and artisans, plying their 
various trades and occupations, steadily 
swelling the great volume of commerce, 
which, under the benign influence and pro- 
tection of a free people, is sweeping us on to 
| a future excellence in the advance of science, 
of art, of self-government and self-reliance, 
as superior to that now attained as what we 
have reached is beyond the bigoted views of 
the mother country in her dealings with the 
colonies. 

In order to obtain some idea of the extent 
of simply two branches of our domestic com- 
merce tabular statements are annexed, se- 
lecting the champion county of each State 
and giving the number of establishments, 
the amount of capital invested, the outlay 
for materials, with the gross products: 






































MANUFACTURES. 
No. of es- | 4 
County and State. tablish- —— Materials used./Gross products. 
ments. ps 
Mobile county, Alabama..... Retespeee 272 $1,099,435 $1,300,574 $2,760,390 
Pulaski county, Arkansas........... 77 240,135 250,880 688,003 
San Francisco county, California... 1,223 21,170,956 20,046,321 37,410,829 
New Haven county, Connecticut... 940 29,445,640 22,054,303 45,156,181 
New Castle county, Delaware....... 459 9,995,175 184, 15,093,131 
Duval county, Florida ...... : ool 105 419,450 1,090,425 1,883,225 
Chatham county, Georgia .. on 98 1,148,075 1,009,511 2,805,771 
Cook county, Illinois................. 1,440 39,372, 27 60,362,188 92,518,742 
Marion county, Indiana......... fe 740 8,303,185 9,776,656 ‘ 
Scott county, lowa......-...... . 340 2,117,750 2,008,740 
Leavenworth county, Kansas.. 220 1,187,148 1,101,743 
Jefferson county, Kentucky.... 801 11,129,291 10,369,556 
Orleans county, Louisiana. cocce 9lr 5,751,985 4,566,543 9,980,278 
Cuiberland county, Maine.......... 616 6,121,547 10,905,522 7 16,557,581 
Baltimore county, Maryland errrre 2,759 26,049,040 36,144,425 59,219,933 
Sulfolk county, Massachusetts...... 2,546 47,311,906 59,384,305 111,380,840 
Wayne county, Michigan............ 1,191 14,732,160 15,336,259 26,217,685 
Hennepin county, Minnesota. ..., 314 3,908,550 3,913,214 6,810,970 
Warren county, Mississippi ae ere 212 609,818 674,1 1,237,217 
Saint Louis county, Missouri........ 4,579 60,357,001 87,388,252 158,761,013 
Douglas county, Nebraska. .......... 229 1,127,555 1,254,323 2,968,747 
Story county, Nevada......, Ralwiles sei 73 1,036,200 3,604,343 4,928,170 
Hillsborough county, N. H..... + aawe 564 13,443,890 17,586,821 25,330,611 
Jssex county, New Jersey...... whee 1,198 22,606,662 29,255,062 2,108,958 
New York county, New York....... 7,624 129,952,262 178,696,939 382,951,520 
New Hanover a ig Cee 93 94:3,220 1,427,829 2,069,804 
Hamilton county, O 0... 2,469 42,646,152 44,876,148 78,905,980 
Multnomah county, Oregon 307 1,573,875 1,297,847 2,698,817 
Philadelphia county, Pennsylvania.! + 8,184 174,016,674 180,325,713 322,004,517 
Providence county, Rhode sland .. 1,503 54,485,967 55,147,483 85,142,032 
Charleston county, North Carolina. 224 1,638,539 1,264,731 2,431,763 
Shelby county, Tennessee ..... sinawaie 757 3,155,957 2,738,062 6,644,137 
Galveston county, Texas ..... belasuiee 91 710,950 678,980 1,214,814 
Chittenden county, Vermont........ 300 3,760,520 8,643,707 6,537,230 
Henrico county, Virginia............ 595 5,503,525 6,720,104 11,436,616 
Ohio county, West Virginia ......... 286 4,011,590 6,836,387 10,765,859 
Milwaukee county, Wisconsin...... 828 8,109,199 11,649,995 18,798,122 
District of Columbia ..............06- 952 5,021,925 4,754,883 9,292,173 
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Quite as interesting an exhibit in agricul- 
ture as that shown in manufactures will be 
observed from the following table, selecting, 


as before, the county in each State pro- | 


|ducing the most, and giving the number 
of acres of improved land, the value of 
| the farms, with the gross agricultural re- 
ceipts: 


AGRICULTURE. 





County and State. 








Montgomery county, Alabama....... see ee kowae 
Pulaski e ounty, Arkansas..........06.. 
San Joaquin county, California ........... 
Hartford county, Connecticut...........- iaeeees 
New Castle county, Delaware ................. es 
Jefferson county, Florida 
Houston county, Thee am 
La Salle county, Ilinols.. 
Boone county, Ls Lo aaa ea ea 

Clinton county, lowa .......... 

Dougius county, BAERS EMA cen atc rc eke aie 
Jeffvurson county, Kentucky . Knetedonedsoneebonsan 
Tensas county, Louisiana.........ccccsccces eevee 
Penobscot county, Maine..... oe 
Baltimore county, Maryland.,....... wos 
Worcester county, Massachusetts ............-. 
Oakland county, Michigan ....... cnbacnebensen™ 
Olmsted county, Minnesota...........ccccccccces 
Washington county, Mississippi ................ 
Saint Louis county, Missouri................0065 
Cass county, Nebraska...... pews asses 
White Pine county, Nevada .. eekcnbexnsaee 
Merrimack county, New Hamp DO scusndnnsee 
Burlington county, New Jersey.............000 
St. Lawrence county, New York. 
Edgecombe county, North Carolina ..........0- 
Hamiiiton county, ‘Ohio PSSbE AEBS DS RSA ESeb was hanee 
Douglas county, Oregon ..... bck be ecsadubencekies 
Lancaster county, Pennsylv: —** peseeeees 
Providence county, Rhode BERRIONL. oun whisaenee 
Barnwell county, South Carolina...............- 
Shelby county, Tennessee 



















Washington county , Texas . 

Windsor county, V BLMONE <inccicciccsccecaeches 
Augusta county, Virginia caenheencenews 
Harrison county ,» West V irginia 

Dane county, Wisconsin........ cos 






















ey | — Agricultural 
Improved land.| Value of farms. production. 

222,200 $3,798,895 

62,702 2,633,509 93 

428,061 | 7,874,365 | 4, 376. 63 

278,436 28,280,158 6,220,911 

203,167 | 24°573,079 4,004,098 

3,115 1,044,805 904,921 

9'539,566 9,950,743 

25,274, 479 5,502,502 

8,974,665 8,814,552 

| 12,964,345 3,909,589 

| 6,689,989 3,514,452 

17, 253,86 2,631,076 

A | 3,223;840 21493,250 

| 10,324,213 3,880,532 

29,181, 762 3,447,945 

370" "Bas 22) 495,282 6,551,411 

336,060. | 25,554,239 5,154,231 

202,008 | 7,308,111 2,877,800 

70,119 | 6,002,270 3,818,040 

132,556 | 28)409,635 3,586,476 

65,195 | 21886,152 1,403,405 

5,315 | 120,400 2267129 

335,882 | op aeyeH 29: 
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164,431 | 4,169,342 

122,833 | 1,872,244 

398,106 | ) | 3,479,098 

222,843 | 2,130,430 

147,488 | 935,258 | 1,302,545 

396,900 | 21,111,058 | 5,706,491 
i i 








When we have added to the first table 
here presented the statement that the aggre- 
gate amount of capital invested in all the 
manifactories of the United States in 1870 | 
was $2,118,208,796, yielding in gross $4, 232,- | 


325,442, some realization may be had of the | 
vast magnitude of this branch of industry ; | 


and io the last exhibit—that of agriculture— 
we append the fact that the gross product of | 
the entire United States for the year named 
was $2,447,538, 658. 

The various interchanging of all these 


articles produced from the workshop and the | 


farm constitutes the chief bulk of our do- | 
mestic commerce ; and it is estimated, ean | 
the best possible authority, that the aggre- 


gate values carried over the seventy thon- | 


sand miles of railroad exceed $10,000,000 | 
annually. And for this service, together | 


with that paid as transportation of: passen- 


| gers, the sum of $52€,000,000 was secured 
to the railroad corporations in 1875. 





This commerce, over a country differing 
as widely as almost any section of the earth’s 
surface in soil, climate, and condition, in 
rates of interest, taxes, and wages, has yet 
called into existence this immense system of 
| railways, at an expense of not less than 
| $4,000,000,000, and over which exchanges 
|of goods were made in 1875 amounting to 

200,000,000 tons. 
| In the production of cereal crops—the 
| most important of all agricultural interests— 
| the question of labor has ceased to be a 
matter of concern. The hard, persistent toil 
|of earlier days is now neatly executed 
‘through mechanical inventions, requiring 
few field-hands in proportion to the amount 
of work heretofore thus performed. Had it 
not been for these new methods, supplant- 


| 


| 
} 
i 
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ing the tedious, tiresome operations of other 
years by a system of horse-power and ma- 
chinery, executing more work with less 
help than formerly, and doing it better 
even, the war for the preservation of the 
Union might not have been so successful. 
A large per cent of the million men at one 
time in the loyal army were from the indus- 
trial elements of the country, and had not 
the means been provided through the inven- 
tive genius of the age to make their places 
good on the farm and in the workshop a 
famine \ould have ensued, and there would 
have been no equipments or munitions of 
war for thearmy. Instead of this, the power 
of production and the facilities of trans- 
portation had been so largely increased 
that, had the fields and manufactories alone 
been considered, it would not have appeared 
that a single man was absent from his accus- 
tomed avocation. In fact, the war brought 
into existence new energies, new incentives 


to action, and at no time since the forma- | 


tion of the Government were the Northern 
States more prosperous in every department 
of home industry than during the four years 
of the slaveholders’ rebellion. 

There is one other prominent feature in 


‘ : : : | 
our national growth which is worthy of notice 


as being closely allied to the advance of the 
higher departments of science. As a less 
number of men are needed in tilling the 
soil, a greater per cent. can be employed in 
the store, the fastory, and in the studio. 
Aud in this there is an explanation of the 
greater relative increase of these industries 
over that of agriculture, necessitating a 
steady concentration of population in com- 
mercial centers. Men once engaged in pro- 
fessional, mercantile, or mechanical occupa- 
tion rarely exchange it for the more hardy 
toil of the farm, while the country lad intui- 
tively inclines toward the metropolis. It is 
in the order of events—from the very nature 
of our free institutions, where every man is 
the architect of his own future—that this 
concentration should continue. Ideas of 
life, in all its varied phases, have kept fully 
up with the advance of the age in other 
particulars. The slow plodding career of 
the farmer is illy suited to the rapidly de- 
veloped purposes of the young men of to- 


| day, and, throwing aside the dusty garments 
| of husbandry, the boy turns his face toward 
the city. Eagerness for wealth and distine- 
tion, the allurements of popularity and ap- 
plause, the spirit of independence and of self- 
reliance, were born with the rising genera- 
tion, and you could no more stay the onward 
| march than you could move the fixedness of 
the north star. 

Notwithstanding this predisposition of our 
native-born youth to seek higher fields of 
general usefulness, the great prairies of the 
West, the broad expanse of our thinly-popu- 
lated Territories, are being rapidly settled 
by solid, substantial sons of toil. Forests 
are being swept away, swamps drained, and 
fields of rich, waving grain deck the hills 
and valleys far away toward the s stting sun. 
Cities, towns, and villages are springing up 
where a few short years ago the buffalo fed 
in undisturbed tranquillity, and the Indian 
roamed in all his native wilds ; railroads are 
being built, highways constructed, and the 
| white cottage of the thrifty pioneer dots the 
| frontier with gems of industry, pressing on 
| and on, until ina few more decades the east- 
| ern and the western slopes will have joined 
| farms upon the apex of the Rocky Moun- 





A large per cent of these sturdy settlers 
| are immigrants from foreign lands, to whom 
every courtesy and encouragement tre ex- 
tended, and who already are numbered 
among the most industrious elements of the 
country. 

This is a fruitful theme, and full of ,inter- 
est, but being only indirectly connected 
with the subject under consideration, I leave 
it to take up, respectively, a few specific 
articles of commerce for a more thorough 
comprehension of their extent and import- 
ance in our midst. 

It will readily be conceded that the aggre- 
gate result of all commerce is the compila- 
tion of small transactions. Take, for in- 
stance, the man or boy who leaves a half- 
pint of milk at your door every morning. 
This of itself seems a very small commercial 
deal, and yet it represents a commerce almost 
equal in this country to the aggregate sum 
of our foreign importations. 
| The system of cheese factories is purely 
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an American invention. In 1857 Mr. Jesse 
Williams, of Oneida county, New York, 
erected the first establishment of this kind. 
In April, 1860, there were 21 in-operation. 
In 1866 there were 500 in the State of 
New York alone, and the capital inci- 
dentally involved amounted to $40,000,000. 
In 1870 there were 1,300 factories in the 
United States, producing 55,000 tons of 
cheese, which, with the gross value of dairy 
products for that year,exceeded $400,000,000, 
and the exports of cheese for the same period 
were in excess of 90,000,000 pounds. 

In 1870 the gross yield of the three prin- 
cipal articles was as follows: Milk sold, (to 
factories and customers for private consump- 
tion,) 235,500,599 gallons; butter made, 
514,092,683 pounds; cheese, 53,492,153 
pounds. 

New York was at the head in this article 
of commerce, having 1,350,661 milch cows, 
producing 135,775,919 gallons of milk, (re- 
ported sold,) 107,147,526 pounds of butter, 
and 22,769,944 pounds of cheese. Pennsyl- 
vania was second, with 706,437 milch cows, 
giving 14,411,729 gallons of milk, (sold,) 
60.834,644 pounds of butter, and 1,145,209 
pounds of cheese. Ohio was the next on 
the list, having 654,390 milch cows, yield- 
ing 22,275,344 gallons of milk, (sold,) 
50,266,372 pounds of butter, and 8,169,486 
pounds of cheese. 

The first cotton mill in America was erect- 
ed at Nottingham, N.H., in 1770, by Mr. Ark- 
wright, and worked by horse-power. In 1771 
he built another, attaching water-power, and 
then still another in 1787. In 1807 the whole 
number of spindles in the United States was 
estimated at. 4,000; in 1808 at 8,000. In 
1815 the three States—Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut—had 165 factories 

and 119,510 spindles. In1831, 795 factories 
and 1,246,500 spindles were reported for the 
whole country. In 1840 there were, in total, 
2,285,000 spindles; in 1850, for New Eng- 
land States alone, 2,728,000; in 1860, (from 
total of census report,) 5,035,798 spindles, 
and in 1870, 7,114,000. In 1874 (July 1) 
there were 9,415,383 spindles,-of which 
8,927,754 were in the Northern States and 
487,629 in the South. The cotton crop of 


against 2,000,000,600 pounds in 1859 and 
1,204,798,000 in 1870. The total extent of 
our commerce in cotton manufactures for 
the year ending July 1, 1874,was 149,000,000 
‘pounds of thread yarns and twines; 707,- 
000,000 yards of sheeting, shirting, and sim- 
ilar plain goods ; 306,000,000 yards of twill- 
ed and fancy goods, osnaburgs, jeans, ete. ; 
588,000,000 yards print cloths; 33,000,000 
yards ginghams ; 30,000,000 yards ducks, 
and 6,000,000 bags. 

The gross yield of wool for 1870 was 100,102, - 
387 pounds, clipped from 28,477,951 sheep, 
being an average of 3.52 pounds per head. 
Ohio was the champion State in this article, 
producing 20,539,643 pounds, from 4,928,635 
sheep ; California 11,391,743 pounds, from 
2,768,187 sheep; and New York 10,599,225 
pounds, from 2,181,578 sheep. For the man- 
ufacture of woolen goods in 1870 there were 
2,891 establishments, having a capital of 
$108,998,000, and yielding a product of 
$177,963,000. 

The manufacture of silk has recently be- 
come an important branch of industry, and 
already is a prominent article of commerce. 
In 1870 there were 86 establishments of this 
character in the United States, having a 
working capital of $6,231,130, and using 
$7,817,559 of raw material. From this was 
produced 1,026,422 yards of silk goods; 
3,224,264 yards of silk ribbon; 370,031 
pounds of machine silk; 127,590 pounds of 
spool silk; 19,000 pounds silk thread, in all 
amounting to $12,210,662 in valuation. The 
annual yield has since doubled, and now 
reaches in value about $25,000,000. 

Another quite extensive article of com- 
merce, and also of late origin, is sewing 
machines. The ninth census puts down 
49 factories devoted to this business, with 
$8,759,431 capital; $3,055,786 material con- 
sumed, and $14,097,446 in products. 

Iron, in all its various forms, is one ofthe 
staple articles of commerce, and though at 
the present time there is a depression in this 
particular branch of industry, yet the pro- 
duction is of great magnitude, and upon the 
revival of business certain to succeed the 
establishing of the currency upon a basis in 
which full confidence in the integrity and 





all the States in 1791 was 189,316 pounds, 
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been secured, the turnaces and forges, the 
blooms and therolling mills, will again open 
to a new life and a greater prosperity than 
ever before. Our figures show the condition 
of this interest in 1870, prior to the crisis of 
1873. At this date there were 82 iron blooms 
in successful operation, having $4,506,733 
capital, and yielding $7,647,054 product. 
There were 310 rolling mills, with a capital 
of $54,774,615, receipts $120,311,158. Iron 
forges numbered 104, with $4,620,959 capital 
and gross return $8,385,669. Of pig iron 
there were 386 establishments, using $45,- 
498,017 in materials, with a result of $69,- 
640,498. In the construction of cast iron, 
2,654 factories were at work, consuming 
$48,222,550 in materials, and yielding $99,- 
843.218. 

The manufacture of steel is also worthy of 
special notice. In 1870, there were 30 manu- 
factories of this article, having an aggregate 
capital of $5,166,003, and producing 1,185 
tons of puddled steel, 1,100 tons of blistered 
steel, and 28,069 tons cast steel. 

The manufacture of pneumatic or Bessemer 
steel, chiefly in rails for railroads, is repre- 
sented in the following statistics: In1849, 
24,314 tons; 1855, 138,674 tons; 1860, 205,- 
038 tons; 1865, 356,292 tons; 1870, 620,000 
tons; 1872, 941,000 tons, and 1873, 850,000 
tons. 

The traffic in and interchange of all these 
various commodities of manufacture and 
agriculture, together with the innumerable 
other articles, small of themselves, perhaps, 
but large in the aggregate, made by busy 
hands of amateur artisans, or worked by. the 
needle of the industrious housewife during 
spare moments from her daily routine occu- 
pation, go to make up the vitality, the life 
of the nation, and constitute the great aggre- 
gate of domestic commerce. ; 

This interdependence of the States, the free 
untrammeled exchange of commerce, and 
the service which each renders the other, 
is the potent power that has raised the 
country toa standard of wealth, of popula- 
tion, and of strength with a rapidity unpre- 
cedented. 

The deep rich soil of the West produces 
such abundance that even now with all the 
means of transportation and intercommunica- 
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tion portions of the old crop are often re- 
tained on the farm till the ensuing year: 
And there are many instances where the 
farmer, far remote from railroad or water con- 
veyances, can obtain but a trifling sum for 
his corn. Under these circumstances it not 
unfrequently is used for fuel. This is rather 
an evidence of economy than waste, for while 
it is the best, it is at the same time the 
cheapest he can obtain. 

Here is where the swine is wholesomely 
fed; here is where that staple of the country 
is produced. Fattened upon corn, surfeited 
with unadulterated milk, the meat is solid, 
sweet, and good. These hogs when ready 
for market are gathered into droves, driven 
to the nearest railroad station, and shipped 
to the East, an ever ready and profitable 
market. Here, aided by that one crop so 
famous in New England—ice—the pork is 
prepared for consumption, then again shipped 
to the mechanic and workmen of the North, 
to the tradesmen and freedmen of the South, 
and to the artisans of the world wherever 
our ships of commerce float. This is not al): 
The blood carefully preserved at the slaugh- 
ter-house, is dried to powder in a few hours 
by an ingenious process, and this sent to the 
Southern States, where it is mixed with the 
phosphatic rocks of the coast, and serves to 
increase the production of cotton—that 
staple which enters so largely into the weare 
ing purposes of the common people. This is 
commerce; this is men, communities, and 
States serving each other, and yet each 
deriving benefit from the exchange. 

One hundred years ago a small fleet sailed 
out of a New England harbor, laden with 
muskets, red flannel, beads, and tobacco. 
Their destination was the extreme northwest 
coast. On the voyage the cargoes were divided 
into bund'es, each containing a musket, a 
piece of flannel, some beadsand tobacco. On 
the northern coast these articles were ex- 
changed with the Indians for furs, the rate 
of exchange being one package for a bale of 
fur skins. This accomplished, the fleet 
sailed away for China. Here the furs were 
exchanged for teas, at equally ashigh a rate 
of profit as had been made upon the old 
muskets and flannel; and then, after along, 
long interval, this pioneer commercial en- 
terprise returned to Boston with the results 
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“of the venture. Under this system of com-| The attempt even to approximate the 


merce tea was a luxury enjoyed only by the 


‘wealth and progress of the country by any 


few. Now it is within the reach of all, and | system of figures or calculations is a diffi- 


a general article of consumption. 4% 


| cult task. The report furnished by the 


To-day a telegram is received in New York | Census Bureau is utterly fallacious taken 


from St. Petersburg calling for flour and | by itself. 


meat for the Russian army. The merchant 


There is but one true standard by 


| Which to measure substantial prosperity, and 


in New York on whom the demand is made | that is by the amount of life’s comforts and 


telegraphs to San Francisco, and the articles 
required are promptly shipped from that 
port. A banker’s credit, furnished by the 
Russian Government, is transferred in a 
moment to China, and the same day the 
tea starts from Canton for America. In a 
few short weeks this tea, having passed over 
the Pacific railroad, is being consumed by 
the productive elemegt of the country; at 
the same moment the Russian soldiers are 
feeding upon the flour and meat given in ex- 
change. This is modern commerce. 

It has been truly said: ‘‘The end of all 
commerce is an abundant and general con- 
sumption, not only of the necessary articles 
of subsistence, but of the comforts and luxu- 
ries of life; and the material prosperity of the 
country is to be gauged by the amount of its 
annual consumption more than by the mag- 
nitude of its accumulation.”’ 








luxuries which the wages of workmen, equal 
in intelligence and skill will purchase. 

The amount of manual exertion that a hun- 
dred years ago served to procure a bare sub- 
sistence would now insure early competency 
and exemption from toil. The industrious 
craftsman now soon becomes the master. 
Commerce and invention, with the division 
of labor, have procured an abundance, and by 
separating the functions of those who work 
with the head from those who toil with the 
hands the common people are raised to a 
comparative competency. 

The Republic has solved the problem of 
commercial success, achieved atriumph over 
the productive forces of nature, and the prom- 
ises of future material wealth are indeed 
grand. Allthat is now requisite to a com- 
fortable subsistence for man or woman are 
prudence, intelligence, health, andintegrity. 





WHY NOT NOMINATE ADAMS? 


The Civil Service Reformers, so-called, 
have a very grand ideal, with a very in- 
definite plan, and a totally inade juate con- 
ception of the difficulties which lie in the 
way of the accomplishment of their desires. 
Some of their ideas are conflicting, some are 
impossible, and not a,few are impracticable 
in a country like ours. In a late interview 
of Mr. Charles Francis Adams with a re- 
porter we get at his notions of the matter 
in a very concise form, and his notions are 
fairly representative of his class. Not to 
use his precise language, his idea briefly is, 
that he is not a party man, and for this rea- 
son, he being qualified by character, talent, 
education, experience, and other requisites, 
is not wanted as a candidate for President 
by either party, and stands no chance what- 
ever of getting the nomination. He has evi- 


dently a correct notion of the case. The 
fact is just so. 





Now the leading Reformers, Bowles, 
White, James Freeman Clarke, and the 
others, are unanimously of the opinion that 
Adams, because of his independence of 
party, being otherwise qualified, is the very 
man who should be nominated. At the 
same time they concede the impossibility of 
nominating him by shouting for Bristow, 
who, though a good man, is admitted to be 
a party man, and must depend upon a party 
nomination to be elected. By this conces- 
sion they at the start admit the impossibility 
of carrying out their highest ideal, their no- 
party plan, and of taking a candidate solely 
on his merits. Adams admits that he is 
not wanted. 

They see that he is not wanted, and at once 
they commence to cater to the supposed 
popular taste or prejudice, or whatever it 
may be called. They are compelled to in- 
troduce the arts of the politician which they 
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so much affect to despise. They find that 
there is a machine to be run, though they 
dislike machinery in politics very much. 
Indeed, the mission they started on was to 
abolish machine politics, and break down 
altogether the machine-runners; but they 
cannot take the first step without an organ- 
ization, without committees, and funds, and 
caucusses, and they get up conferences, and 
lay plans, which, when laid by others, they 
stigmatize as ‘‘pipe.’? But the building of 
an organization they soon find is a great 
work, involving time and thought, and 
money and men, and as they have not these 
at command in sufficient proportion they 
wisely resolve to get the vontrol of some 
existing organization, and use that to en- 
force the ideas which they have adopted. 
So far, then, they find themselves obliged 
to do exactly as the politicians do, and the 
very things which they denounce the pcli- 
ticiaus for doing. They have to manage, 
and it is management which is the offensive 
thing. They have to practice the arts of 
the politician, and it is those arts which 
have caused the mischief. They are op- 
posed to stealing, and yet they begin by at- 
tempting to steal an organization. * 

By this we mean simply that they propose 
to take command of one of the two parties, 
neither of which they created, and which 
are in no sense their property, rather than 
to accomplish their ends by buiiding up 
another organization. They will do as the 
others do in this respect, use a little judi- 
cious strategy. 

This brings us back to the starting point, 
that, in a country like ours, the ideas and 


‘methods of these men are impracticable 


where they are not impossible. The case of 
Mr. Adams is settled simply by the fact that 
heis not wanted, and he is not wanted, not be- 
cause he is not a good and able man and an 
accomplished statesman, and a person of in- 
tegrity, but because he has not been a party 
man, and this leads to the consideration of 
the reasons for the disability. Why is a 
non-party man condemned? Is there any 
propriety, or any sense in it ? 

The reasons are ample and obvious—proba- 
bly they are sound, as they are certainly ef- 
fectual. Atthe outset we may say that govern- 





ment by the people implies that the people’ 
take a suflicient interest in affairs to look after 
them; that to most public questions there is 

a right and a wrong side ; that in order for 

the government to succeed, and the people 
be satisfied with it, the right side must gen- 
erally prevail ; that the adoption of the right 
side by some and the wrong side by others 

creates parties; hence the very necessity for 

government involves the certainty of parties, 

and must as long as there is a wrong and 
right side, and people who adopt the wrong. 
In this condition of things the man who 
takes the wrong side is ruled out of the ad- 
ministration of affairs by the deliberate 

judgment of those who believe in the right. 

This is so sensible that even James Freeman 

Clarke and Carl Schurz propose to rule out 

Morton, Conkling, and perhaps Blaine, on 
that very ground, and if they do this, of 
course the great majority of people who are 

confessedly party men must do the same. 

Well, next to being on the wrong side of 
public questions, not to be on the right side 

is in public opinion an offense which cannot 

be pleasing. To be on the fence is not a 
popular lodgment. It looks like cowardice, 
or incapacity to judge, or weakness, or a 
sacrifice of principle to gain the support of 

God and the devil, or indifference to right 

and wrong that is disgraceful, or dangerous, 
or contemptible. Ina republic a manis ex- 
pected to show his colors, and he who does 
not doit is regarded as lacking convictions 
and earnestness, or else as being governed 
by sinister or unworthy designs. 

Mr. Adams evidently assumes a superior 
merit for having occupied a position so lofty 
that few have been able to attain unto it ; 
but because he has been neither cold nor 
hot, but lukewarm, have the people spewed 
him out of their mouths, His kind of merit 
is not liked. The people like frank and out-. 
spoken men, and they will not attach them- 
selves to the man on the fence, to the man 
who is first on this side and then on that, 
whois wavering and unsettled and uncer- 
tain, and not to be depended upon. 

It may besaid that Mr. Adams is a man of 
such habits and character that he can be 
trusted. Trusted tu do what? What is 
best of course. But this means what is best 
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as viewed by Mr. Adams, and not what is 
best as viewed by the people tnemselves. It 
is an abdication of the function of govern- 
ment by the people to Mr. Adams, who is to 
be taken, not for what, he represents of the 
people, but because he is independent of the 
popular influence, and boasts that he has 
always been on his own hook, and intends 
to.be. The people feel this if they do not 


see it, and this is why Mr. Adams is the fail- 


ure that he confesses, and that everybody 
realizes. They do not like that kind of a 
politician, and they ought not to. The man 
who goes tothe caucus, who mingles with 
his fellow men, interests himself in their 
plans, and does his part toward helping on 
the movements of the time, shows that he is 
of the people and belongs to the people. 
The man that fails to do this is quite likely 
to be forgotten in proportion as he forgets 
his duties and evades his responsibilities, 
and manifests his indifference to the real 
work of political life. 

It is the habit of the class of reformers to 
which Mr. Adams belongs to lament the 
retirement from politics of the scholars of 
the country, and it is claimed by them that 
the educated men do not have their proper 
influence in our public affairs. They as- 
cribe this to the dismal fact that politics 
have fallen into vulgar hands and are so 
managed as to excite the disgust of the 
educated and refined and compel them to 
this course or to a sacrifice of their self- 
respect. But they mistake the fact alto- 
gether. The scholar is not excluded from 
politics only as he voluntarily excludes 
himself. The trouble is that these men, 
like Mr. Adams, when they are voted down, 
or give advice which is not accepted, or are 
chosen to the second place wuen they as- 
pired to the first, not only get disgusted, 
but show their disgust, lose their tempers, 
and.render themselves unfit for further use 
by the people. They become grumblers and 
scolds, and no-party men, and reformers, 
and sore-heads. They simply fall out of 
line and let the great army of the people 
march on without them. They seem to ex- 
pect that the people are todo all the work 
and they are to come in and enjoy all 
the honors and emoluments. They decry 
politics as base and unworthy business, 





set the example of keeping out, and then go 
about weeping because the scholar is with- 
out influence, and things are going to the 
bad in consequence. This is all there is in 
that. 

Admitting, therefore, that there must be 
parties, as we are compelled to so long as 
there is a wrong side in politics, the ques- 
tion of party management is the first one to 
be considered. The reformers have their 
plan, though they have not reduced it to a 
simple formula. It crops out in various 
newspaper articles and speeches, however, 
and there is no difficulty in arriving at what 
itis. The first point is not to have any 
caucus, and that instrumentality is de- 
nounced as unworthy if not base. But the 
caucus not being preventable, the next thing 
todo is to bolt its nominations unless you 
are absolutely suited, which being impossi- 
ble unless yourself is nominated, necessi- 
tates a bolt anyhow. Beyond this there does 
not appear to be any settled principle save 
that it is deemed high evidence of wisdom 
to permit those who do not belong to the 
party to have the management of it, or at 
any rate to hold the offices and reap the 
honors. 

It being so obvious that a party managed 
in this way is doomed to defeat every time, 
an argument is not needed. These men 
in 1872 forgot their first principle in 
their first attempt to get into power, and 
went into a saucus, but they rallied on 
the second, and bolted the nomination of 
poor Greeley, who forsook the practice of 
a long life to please them and secure 
a nomination; or a part of them did, while 
the remainder fell back on the reserve prin- 
ciple, and took into partnership all the old 
and confirmed enemies of reform to manage 
matters in case they had won a victory. How 
they would have managed had they obtained 
power can be seen by the way the same fel- 
lows have conducted the present House 
of Representatives, and comment is unneces- 
sary. We need no further illustration of 
that method of managing a party. 

To manage parties properly we must be 
guided by the results of experience, and 
that teaches the necessity of combining vari- 
ous elements, making more or less conces- 








sions to prejudices, to diversified interests; 
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to arranging, in greater or less degree, the | citizens need not be questioned, but they are 
ambitions and the whims of men; the yield- | too erratic and crotchety for party leaders, 
ing sometimes to what seems notional, and | and they are too feeble to carry the country 
the proper dividing of the honors and the | without the aid of party. They are for 
emoluments of office among the different | sound money, for the payment of the national 
classes who are qualified, and by character | debt, for having good men in office, but they 
and ability are fit to have them. No set of | would so conduct a campaign as to secure 
men can hold power in this country that the election of men who are for unsound 
neglects these things. money, for repudiation, and who would fill 
The eminent and learned gentlemen who the offices with the Hambletons, Smiths, 
lately met in New York to consider what is Fitzhughs, and other fellows who are reck- 
to be done assume that somehow they are oned ‘‘ bigger men than old Grant.’’ They 
the few righteous, and only by their wisdom ; have the right to meet and use their in- 
can the country be saved. They were not | fluence for whom they please, but if they 
delegated by anybody to meet and act, and | wish to have the governmentin the hands of 
they had nothing in common but the in- | the friends of national unity, respect for law, 
stinct of aristocracy, which demands lead- | honest money, and honest payment of the 
ership by virtue of a wisdom which is a pure | debt, they had better keep in the back- 
assumption. Their wisdom, single or com-| ground until the people call them to the 
bined, has never originated a policy, and | front; amerit which they have thought 
most of them are men who have tried to | worthy of mention as a good qualification in 
figure in public life and were not able to | a Presidential candidate, but whose applica- 
secure a constituency, or men who, on get- | tion to their own case they wholly failed to 
ting positions have been speedily kicked | see; modesty not being one of their eccen- 


out. ‘That they are honest mén and good | tricities. f 
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NATIONAL. | fact that the foremost foreign guest should be 

...The one event of importance during the | Great Britain, and that here, on American 
month past has, of course, been the success- | soil, is gathered the amplest representation 
ful opening of the Universal Exhibition at | ever seen of the skill and industry, the ge- 
Philadelphia, in commemoration of .the first | nius, culture, and progress of the English- 
Centennial Anniversary of American Inde- | speaking peoples of the world. The Ameri- 
pendence. Perhaps no one illustration will can World’s Fair is in truth the largest in- 
so vividly point the changes made during | dustrial possible triumph achieved of the An- 
the century past than the position assumed | glo-Saxon stock. John Mitchell once spoke 
by and the recognition accorded to the / of it as the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon bully that strides 
mother country, with which we were so sor- | the world like a Colossus,.’’ The works here 
rowfully at war one hundred years ago. | gathered are indeed colossal, however far 
The Second Continental Congress—the im- | removed, thank God! from the other attri- 
mortal assembly which adopted the Declara-| bute. The British government and people 
tion of Independence—met at Carpenter’s | seem to have outvied all their past efforts in 
Hall, Philadelphia, on the Tenth of May, | order to place in our midst the fairest and 
1776, and on the Tenth of May, 1876, two | fullest representation to be had of their in- 
hundred thousand persons, embracing rep- dustrial, technical, artistic, and social life, 
resentatives of every race and of most na-| progress, and skill. Not only the mother 
tions known to the civilized world, met in | country, but all her wondrous brood of nurs- 
the beautiful Fairmount Park, in the midst lings are with us—the giant children of 
of the myriad-gathered trophies of industry | the Australian Island-Continent ; the patient 
and utility, art and beauty, to greet the and swarming Anglo-Indian communities 
Nation’s natal Century day. It is a notable ‘from under the tropics, grave with the 
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weighty task that is always with them; our 
neighbors of the near Canadas, and the nascent 
Confederation of South Africa, just pointing 
the way to the inevitable task that awaits the 
world’s continent opener—the English colon- 
izer—of bringing the almost unknown inte- 
riors of that continental peninsula, through 
traffic and travel, into close relations with 
modern civilization. It is fitting and fine, 
too, that the British exhibits should be 
only next to our own in extent, and that to- 
gether we present such an evidence of the 
power for use, the capacity for civilization, 
the means of serving mankind, as none others 
of the great race stocks can excel, even if they 
an ywhere or anyhow can equal. That the 
first social recognition should come from the 
representative here of Great Britain was ap- 


propriate, while it was pleasing to see how, 


very generally the English Union-Jack—the 
flag of the nation—could be seen twined fra- 
ternally with that of the United States. 

...We must not forget nearer lessons in 
the largeness of the cosmopolitan spectacle. 
One comes from the century’s dawn, bearing 
the memories roused by the then most elo- 
quent tongue of the land, and the other 
poured out in unbroken melody from the 
sweet-voiced solo singer on that wonderful 
opening day. 

... When the Second Continental Congress 
met on that memorable Tenth of May, 1776, 
which was the forerunner of so much that 
is great, there rose in the assembly a man of 
rustic appearance and somewhat ungainly 
withal, who proceeded to address the dele- 
gates. It has been recorded that the Secre- 
tary and others, who knew him not, were 
annoyed at this rude stranger’s apparent 
unfitness for the task he had assumed. 
‘‘Fools,’’? they thought, ‘‘rush in where 
angels fear to tread.’”? But Patrick Henry’s 
tongue, for it was he, touched with Pro- 
methean fire, soon held all spell-bound,as in 
grave but eloquent speech he pointed out 
the dangers and duties before the Congress. 
His closing sentence comes back with ap- 
pealing force in these days and with recent 
and surrounding memories, clearly and 
solemnly across the ‘‘hundred-terraced 
height’? on which we now stand: ‘‘As For 


ME, [AM NoT A VIRGINIAN, BUT AN AMERICAN!”’ 
Mingling and meeting therewith comes the 








music-breathing words of Lanier’s cantata. 
Hark! how the poet through the singer’s 
notes bears out and completes the lessons of 
that sentiment and of the mighty federative 
Republic which has arisenthereon. Colum- 
bia or the Century, whosoever may be the 
dramatic interpretation of the poet’s apostro- 
phizing voice, asks— 


‘How long, Good Angel, O how long? 
Sing me from Heaven a man’s own song! 


And then the reply comes, as is fitting, clear, 
alone, above all, and in the rare melody only 


of the human voice: 


“Long as thine Art shall love true love, 
Long as pod Science truth shall know, 
Long as thine Eagle harms no Dove, 
Long as thy Law by law shall grow, 
Long as thy God is God above, 
Thy? brother every man below, 
So long, dear land of all my love, 
Thy nume shall shine, thy fame shall glow! 


Patrick Henry, the Virginian patriot, and 
Sidney Lanier, the Georgia ppet, across the 
century, completely express the prophetic 
lessons of American history—safety and sta- 
bility only through unity and liberty, even though 
those they may represent, past or present, 
have often been chief obstacles in the way of 
the final consummation which waits on our 
progress. 

- There is one part ot the opening cere- 
monies to which it would appear no excep- 
tion can be taken. The speeches were brief 
and fitting—Tue Presipent’s being, as be- 
comes him, simple and strong, modest and 
manly. But the music was in all respects 
worthy of the occasion. Wagner’s great 
March would have been admirable, indeed, 
had Theodore Thomas been able to have 
secured and trained in time two hundred in- 
struments instead of fifty. The choral sing- 
ing, however, seems to have been regarded 
almost as perfect. Whittier’s simply melo- 
dious hymn was given through the accom- 
panying music with the effectiveness of 
some of the old and massive Gregorian 
chants. Lanier’s cantata meets more adverse 
criticism, not musically so much as verbally. 
The poet was largely hampered by the neces- 
sities of his occasion, and of the medium 
through which tothe multitude he was alone 
to be expressed. A great deal of cheap wit 
has been expended on the cantata as a poem 
—unjustly, too. It is, dramatically consid- 
ered, a noble poem, somewhat mystical or 
transcendental in character and expression, 
and with its thought involved to some ex- 
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tent, and therefore lacking in the noble sim- 
plicity which best befits music. Tothat ex- 
tent it was not wholly appropriate for the 
occasion. But after all the poet may not 
find ability to understand for all, even 
though he possesses that of expression. The 
attempt at witty criticisms are as a rule of 
the cheapest sort. Mr. Lanier, even if he 
did not rise quite to the occasion in clearness 
and simplicity, as he certainly does in orig- 
inality and vigor, shows clearly that with 
artistic experience he is sure to meet all the 
demands the future may make on his genius. 
POLITICAL CONVENTIONS—REPUBLICAN. 

«-The State Republican Convention of 
Massachusetts, held at Worcester, April 26, 
was a body marked by the ability and earn- 
estness of the attending delegates. It se- 
lected a delegation at large for the National 
Convention, unpledged as to persons, and 
instructed only as to the character of the 
nominations. The following resolution was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That this Convention leave the 
delegates of Massachusetts to the Republi- 
can National Convention unpledged and un- 
instructed in respect of individual candidates 
for President and Vice-President of the 
United States, but expects and requires 
them each and all to work and vote for those 
candidates, and those only, whose characters 
give unquestionable assurance to the whole 
country that they will be faithful and zeal- 
ous to maintain the equal rights of all citi- 
zens under the Constitution, to bring about 
the resumption of specie payments at a date 
not later than that already fixed by law, and 
to effect athorough and radical reform of the 
civil service, to the end that the administra- 
tion of public affairs may be characterized 
by efficiency, economy, and purity. 

...On the 27th of April, the Republicans of 
Arkansas held a spirited convention at Little 
Rock, by which body delegates were ap- 
pointed to the National Convention and in- 
structed to vote for Senator Morton’s nomi- 
nation as President. The platform asserts 
allegiance to the Republican party and the 
equal rights of citizens of the several States, 
without regard to birth, color, race, or pre- 
vious condition; favors an honest and eco- 
nomical Government, and prompt punish- 
ment of offivial dishonesty, and good com- 
mon schools; and charges the Democratic 
party with robbing the State of school funds. 

..On the same day the Republicans of 
California met at San Francisco and selected 








their delegates, approving by resolutions the 
candidature of Mr. Blaine. The reports re- 
ceived show that the convention represented 
areunited party. It adopted a platform 
expressing confidence in the Republican 
party ; approving the prosecution and pun- 
ishment of official dishonesty; deprecating 
Chinese immigration and tavoring such a 
modification of the Burlingame treaty as will 
effectually prevent a further influx of Chi- 
nese; favoring a return to metallic currency, 
and the restoration of silver coin to its con- 
stitutional equality with gold as a legal 


‘| tender,and the payment of the national debt 


in gold. 

... The Republicans of Oregon met in con- 
vention at Portland, May 3d, and nominated 
for Congress, Richard Williams, and for 
Presidential electors, W. H. Odell, J. W. 
Watts, J. C. Cartwright, and Judge R. P, 
Boise. The delegates to Cincinnati were in- 
structed to vote for Mr. Blaine. 

...May 5th, the Georgia Republicans con- 
vened in Atlanta and selected delegates to 
the National Convention,as well as appointed 
State committees, general and executive. In 
both selections they appear to have been 
governed by the wish to secure the strongest 
men, most representative of their condition 
and circumstances. Colonel Bryant, of 
Savannah, was selected as chairman of the 
State Executive Committee. It adjourned 
without nominating a Governor or an elec- 
toral ticket, recommending a convention for 
that purpose to assemble in Macon before 
the first of August. 

...The Maryland Republicans met May 4, 
at Frederick City. The resolutions adopted 
express gratitude that all investigations 
have failed to touch the honor and integrity 
of President Grant, whose .administration 
has been wise, patriotic, and prudent in the 
reduction of the public debt, and the adop- 
tion of measures looking to an early resump- 
tion of specie payment. They pledge the 
votes of Maryland to Blaine as the candidate 
for President, and commend Bristow for his 
efforts to expose and prevent corruption, . 
The delegates were directed to vote for 
Blaine as long as there is reasonable hope for 
his nomination. : 

..The Michigan Republican Convention 
which met at Grand Rapids, May 10, vied 
with that of Massachusetts in the character 
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of its delegates and the earnestness displayed. 
Delegates to Cincinnati were selected and 
left unpledged. The following was adopted: 

Resolved, That * * * While we are 
willing to waive personal preferences, our 
delegates must never consent to commit Re- 
publican principles to any standard bearer 
of doubtful position, or who does not in his 
own character afford assurances of practical 
economy, honesty, and purity in all matters 
of administration. 

...The Republicans or West Virginia, at 
their Convention, Clarksburg, May 11th, 
complimented Mr. Bristow and indorsed Mr. 
Blaine’s candidacy. Ex-Senator Willey and 
ex-Governor Stevenson are among the dele- 
gates selected.- 

--The Tennessee Republican Convention 
met at Nashville May 17th. Uninstructed 
delegates were chosen for the National Con- 
vention. A strong feeling in favor of Sena 
tor Morton was manifested. It was decided 
to postpone State nominations until after 
the Democratic Convention met in August. 

... At Montgomery the Republican Conven- 
tion called by the anti-Spencer committee, of 
which ex-Governor Smith is chairman, met 
onthe 17thultimo. It was decided to make 
nominations regardless of the other wing,and 
to select delegates to Cincinnati. This State 
is the only one that will have a divided del- 
egation. The following nominations were 
made :—Thomas M. Peters, governor; J. J. 
McLemore, secretary of state; J. S. Clarke, 
attorney general; W. B. Harris, state treas- 
urer, C. Cadle, jr., auditor; J. H. Houston, 
superintendent of education. Delegates at 
large for Cincinnati, and sixteen delegates 
from the eight districts were selected. No 
instructions were given. 

...The Republicans of New Jersey met at 
Trenton, May 17, adopted vigorous resolu- 
tions, and selected delegates for Cincinnati. 
They were uninstructed, but are understood 
to favor Mr. Blaine. 

- The Kentucky Republican convention 
met at Louisville on the 18th. The attend- 
ance was large and the delegates were 
enthusiastic. The feeling in favor of Mr. 
Bristow’s candidacy was unqualified, but no 
instructions were adopted. 


DEMOCRATIC CONVENTIONS. 
...The Nebraska Democrats indorsed the 








nomination of Governor Tilden. They met 
at Lincoln, April 21st. 

..On the 26th of April, Governor Tilden’s 
convention met at Utica, New York. Mor- 
rissey and the anti-Tammany Democrats 
were excluded, John Kelly and the Tamma- 
ny’sachems ruling the convention. It was 
in session and adjourned, on passing what 
it was convened for, by electing a delega- 
tion to secure the nomination of S. J. Tilden 
as the Democratic-candidate for President. 

... The Oregon Democratic Convention met 
on the same day, selected its delegates to 
St. Louis, leaving them unpledged, though 
leaning to Tilden, and renominated Repre- 
sentative Lafayette Lane to Congress. 

... The Georgia Democrats met in Congres- 
sional district conventions on the same date, 
and elected delegates to St. Louis. The 
general tendency was to indorse Gov. Til- 
den’s candidacy. 

The South Carolina Democracy conven- 
ed at Columbia May 4, one hundred and sev- 
enty-six delegates being present, represent- 
ing all but two counties. The Grange ele- 
ment, which it is to be feared is being used 
in all the cotton States as a political instru- 
ment and for the wage-oppression of the 
colored laborer, was represented in the per- 
son of D. W. Aiken, master of the State 
Grange, an unreconstructed Confederate 
Democrat, who was chosen temporary presi- 
dent. The delegates to St. Louis were left 
uninstructed, and a platform of strict party 
character was, after heated debate, adopted. 

...The Nevada Democracy, at their State 
Convention May 15, selected a delegation 
unpledged to candidates. Tilden and Thur- 
man were the first and second choices of the 
delegates. Anti-Chinese resolutions were 
adopted. 

...The Ohio Democracy met at Columbus 
May 17. The convention was large. A sharp 
contest had preceded its meeting, the friends 
of Governor Allen and Senator Thurman hav- 
ing worked hard to control it in behalf of 
their candidates. George H. Pendleton was 
selected as permanent chairman. Allen’s 
friends carried the convention, adopting 
minority report. Two reports were pre- 
sented, the majority (twelve) favoring a 
return to specie payment when it can be 
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accomplished without serious business dis- 
turbance; also opposing a fixed day of re- 
sumption and urging that the charters of 
national banks be not renewed, legal tenders 
to be substituted for their circulation. The 
minority repurt demands repeal of resump- 
tion act; early substitution of greenbacks 
for bank notes; circulation to be issued 
ouly by the General Government; three- 
sixty-five convertible b&ds ; a graduated 
income tax and tariff for revenue only. It 
urged the nomination for President of Gov- 
ernor Allen. The following were placed in 
nomination: Secretary of State, William 
Bell ; Judge of the Supreme Court, William 
E. Finck; Member of Board of Public 
Works, H. P. Clough. 

... The Iowa Democrats met on the 17th and 
elected delegates to St. Louis. They were 
uninstructed. <A resolution favoring early 
resumption was adopted. 

INDEPENDENTS—GREENBACK—LIBERALS. 

... State conventions were held during the 
month past in Detroit, (May 3,) Topeka, 
Kansas, (May 4,) Des Moines, Indiana, (May 
10,) and at Nashville, (May 13,) by which 
delegates were selected to the (so-called) 
National Independent Convention that con- 
vened at Indianapolis May 18. This body rep- 
resents the Greenback theorists. It has been 
manipulated in advance for Judge David 
Davis, of Illinois, who in 1872 was nominated 
by the Labor Reformers at Columbus, Ohio. 
Others favored straight nominations, and the 
names of Peter Cooper, General Benj. F. 
Butler, ‘William D. Kelley, General Spin- 
ner, and Senator Booth, all of whom favor 
the interconvertible bond plan in some form, 
were brought forward as Presidential can- 
didates. Two hundred and: thirty-nine 
delegates, representing nineteen States, 
were present. Thomas J, Durant, of Wash- 
ington, presided as permanent chairman. 
The platform favors an _ interconvertible 
bond, increase’ of currency, abolition of 
national bank circulation, and repeal of re- 
sumption act. Peter Cooper and Senator 
Newton Booth were nominated for President 
and Vice-President. 

...A body of gentlemen calling themselves 
the Liberal Republican National Committee 
met May 8th at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New 
York. A small number of those appointed 


as such committee by the Cincinnati Conven- : 
tion of 1872, holding proxies from others, 
were present. The inevitable Californian, 
promoted from an ex-Secretary of*State to 
an ex-Lieutenant Governorship, (which he 
never held,) who has not been in that State 
to reside for nearly ten years, was a promi- 
nent member of the conference. Ex-Gover- 
nor Warmoth, who is certainly without, 
politically speaking, a local habitation or 
name, was also among the confreres. This 
gathering must not be confounded with the 
‘‘National Reform League,’’ or indeed with 
John Cochrane’s Liberal shop ‘‘ over the 
way,’’? which, it will be seen, repudiates 
Ethan Allen and his confreres. The follow- 
ing call was adopted, and afterward practi- 
cally nullified by the resolution that follows: 

The National Liberal Republican Commit- 
tee appointed by the convention held in Cin- 
cinnati in May, 1872, being fully authorized 
so to do, hereby orders that a National Libe- 
ral Republican Convention be held in the 
city of Philadelphia on the 26th day of July, 
1876, at 12 o’clock. 

Each State is invited to send to such con- 
vention a representation equal to the number 
of its Senators and Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States. 

All citizens who desire to perpetuate the 
national honor and the national prosperity; 
who are in favor of the equality of all men 
before the law, of whatever race, color, reli- 
gion, or politics ; who desire the permanence 
of the Union and the Constitution with the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amend- 
ments, and are opposed to reopening any of 
the questions of the late fratricidal war, long 
since regarded as settled ; who believe that 
in time of profound peace the civil authority 
should be supreme; that the civil service of 
the Government should be so reformed that 
honesty, capacity, and fidelity shall consti- 
tute the only valid claim to public employ- 
ment, and that to secure this no President of 
the United States should be a candidate for 
re election; who believe that all laws of im- 
posts should be for the purposes of revenue 
only, and adjusted so far as possible with 
impartiality as to all sections and interests ; 
who are in favor of a speedy return to specie 
payment, as demanded alike by the highest 
considerations of commercial morality and 
honest government ; and, above all, whoare 
in favor of honest men at the head of the 
Republic to carry out honest measures, are 
cordially invited to join in sending delegates 
to this National Convention. 

The present demoralized condition of the 





public service, the startling revelations of 
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corruption, and the consequent prostration 
of all industrial interests, more than confirm 
the warnings of the Liberal Republicans in 
the campaign of 1872, and have vindicated 
their efforts then made for national reform. 
The work of political purification then de- 
feated yet remains to be done. In this work 
each elector, as a patriot, must perform his 
part. The citizen must rise above the parti- 
san. Allegiance to country in this hour of 
trouble is a higher duty than allegiance to 
party. It is necessary that the peculator be 
eliminated as a controlling power in party 
politics, that office may again become the 
post of honor and not the avenue to crime. 
Both of the old parties have a pernicious 
history that makes them equally impotent 
for further public good. While all things 
are possible, it nevertheless seems improba- 
ble that reform will be secured ‘within 
party lines.’”’ While this is to be hailed 
with joy if accomplished, experience gives 
but little cause to hope for it. The reformed 
convict is not usually the best citizen, nor 
will a reformed party be the best exponent 
of morality. The party that badly needs 
reformation needs burial. Out of the ruins 
of both of the decaying organizations true 
reform must come, and in such a way that 
the conscience of the nation will approve; 
otherwise all efforts will be in vain. The 
nominees, in the purity of their characters, 
must be the guarantors of the principles they 
profess, and for their support when placed 
before the country we cordially welcome the 
co-operation of all patriotic ciitzens, without 
regard to previous political affiliations. 
Eran ALLEN, 

Chairman National Liberal Republican Committee. 

Resolved, That if after the Republican and 
Democratic Conventions have been held in 
June next, one or both of these parties shall 
seem, in the judgment of our chairman, Mr. 
Ethan Allen, to have responded to the prin- 
ciples and aims of. the Liberal Republican 
organization, both in measures and men, in 
that event our chairman, after further con- 
ference with this committee, is hereby au- 
thorized by proclamation to annul the call 
for a national convention this day ordered. 
But after said conventions, their actions be- 
ing unfavorable to reform, he is empowered 
to take such action in furthering the call for 
a convention this day ordered as he may 
deem necessary. 


...The New York State Liberal Executive 
Committee met the next day, and declaring 
that as ‘‘no Liberal organization is known to 
have survived in any State, except in the 
State of New York,’’ that the committee 
thereof ‘‘fail to recognize the organized ex- 
istence of the Liberal Republicans whom, in 


| their national capacity, that body aims to 
represent and direct,’’ and then 


Resolved, That in view of the formidable 
influence with which events have invested 
the men of iudependent opinions in the pol- 
itics of the country, and of the importance 
| of unity of action in their efforts for reform, 
| we advise the Liberal Republicans of the 
State of New York to await the action of the 
approaching conventions in Cincinnati and 
St. Louis, with thagpurpose of directing their 
support to any unobjectionable Presidential 
candidate thereby nominated, or in default 
thereof, of participating with other non-par- 
tisan or independent electors in whatever 
feasible movement shall seem to promise the 
delivery of our National Government and 
institutions from the ravages of corruption. 

When the reform doctors disagree, how 
can the politicians succeed? 

«-Two really notable gatherings have 
been held in New York city. One was con- 
vened by a letter signed by Messrs. Schurz, 
Grosvenor, Horace White, and others who 
led in the Cincinnati movement. The other 
met at the call of the ‘‘National Reform 
League.’’ The Republican party is no- 
where, by platform, declaration, or action, 
in opposition to the views put forth in either 
call or expressed at the gatherings allud- 
ed to. 

An address has been issued by the Reform 
League’s Executive Committee, which reads 
as follows: 


The National Reform League is a popular 
movement, intended to unite and transform 
into ‘action that sentiment of the people 
which everywhere demands reform in the 
civil service and honest government. 

In the accomplishment of its purposes it 
does not aspire to competition with either of 
the existing parties in the wielding of po- 
litical power, but pledges itself to constant 
and earnest efforts for the overthrow of every 
influence, whether represented by parties or 
individuals, which has a tendency to foster 
or promote corruption. 

As an organization formed by representa- 
tives from the different States it will seek to 
give such expression to the demands of 
patriotic and independent citizens as shall 
secure through the agency of the existing 
parties, or by such other means as it may be 
necessary to adopt, a policy in harmony with 
the best sentiment of the people. 

Its members regard with alarm the state of 
affairs which permits the election of venal 
and incompetent men to positions of trust, 





the bartering, for unworthy considerations, 
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of appointments to places of honor and profit, 
and the consequent shameful malfeasance in 
office. They look upon the corruption by 
which these things are rendered possible as 
a cause for immediate and indignant action 
on the part of the great mass of the people 
who do not recognize as their proper repre- 
sentatives the trafficking politicians into 
whose hands the management of the national 
affairs has so largely fallen. 

They believe that the redemption of the 
country from the hands of those who have 
thus betrayed the trust of the people de- 
mands the exercise—through the existing 
parties if possible, independently of them if 
necessary—of a power vested in the hands 
of those whose utterances shall represent 
the intelligence and patriotism of the coun- 
try; and whose work, uninfluenced by the 
hidden machinery of party politics, shall be 
open, honest, and thorough. 

Thus believing the members of the Nation- 
al Reform League will stand pledged to the 
use of all legitimate means for securing the 
nomination and election to the Chief Magis- 
tracy of the nation, and to all minor offices, 
National, State, and local, of men who shall 
worthily represent the people and the — 
tutions of the United States. * 


This is signed by Henry Randall Waite, 
J. G. Holland, Franz Sigel, George H. Put- 


nam, R. Heber Newton, George Cary Eggles- 


ton, and Kinahan Cornwallis, of New York; 
James Freemen Clarke, Henry T. Cheever, 
and Henry F. Bishop, of Massachusetts; M. 
S. Dudley, of Connecticut; Samuel C. Ander- 
son and R. W. Weeks, of New Jersey; John 
Sill, of Pennsylvania; James D. Browne, of 
Virginia; R. Brinkerhoff and M. D. Harter, 
of Ohio; and John W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin. 
These gentlemen compose the Executive 
Committee. 

..At the conference held on the 15th May, 
under the Carl Schurz call,among the officers 
appointed were the following : 

President—Theodore D. Woolsey. Vice- 
Presidents—G. G. Fogg, New Hampshire ; 
C. W. Willard, Vermont; H. L. Pierce, 
Martin Bremmer, Julius H. Seelye, Mark 
Hopkins, James F. Clark, Massachusetts ; 
Leonard Bacon, Joseph Cummings, Connec- 
ticut; R. Hazard, Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, Rhode Island; W. C. Bryant, John 
Jay, O. Ottendorfer, E. Salomen, Branford 
R. Wood, Cyrus W. Field, Charles Butler, 
and Samuel Osgood, New York; Thomas 
Balch, Henry Lea, A. M. Welsh, Pennsylva- 
nia; ex-Governor Miller, J. D. Cox, Ohio; 
Colonel Martin, Indiana; John D. Bryant 
and Robert Collyer, Illinois; M. M. Davis 





and F. W. Horn, Wisconsin; John McNeil 
and JosephS. Rollins, Missouri. Secretaries 
—H. C. Lodge, Massachusetts; F. 
Walker, Connecticut; H. A. Brown, Penn- 
sylvania; A. Thieme, Ohio; Thomas Clark, 
Missouri. 

All the New England names are those of 
gentlemen who have always been identified 
with the Republican party. So also with 
most of those from New York. Ottendorfer 
has always been, and still is, a German Dem- 
ocratic leader. Mr. Rollins, of Missouri, has 
had no regular associations, sometimes acting 
with both parties, for a long time past. 
Nearly all the others who participated are 
still affiliated with the Republican party. 
It is worthy notice that however exagger- 
ated may be the appeals made, yet all 
these efforts looking to reform come from 
those who are in full accord with the 
principles and policy under and by which 
the Republican party have accomplished so 
much. 

There were a great many Jeremiahs in the 
assemblage, and a dismal picture was drawn. 
President Woolsey, who thinks honor does 
not belong toa Democracy, declared that 
the country blushed with shame. The 
meeting was to decide how to remove the 
blushes. Carl Schurz described himself 
and associates as on the fence, afraid of the 
mud on the either side. Dr. Osgood didn’t 
like the odor from the White House and 
made a wry speech thereat. Mr. McVeigh 
thought the confreres were boys in politics 
and thought they would do better to be per- 
sonal and definite. He wanted to recommend 
Mr. Bristow. Mr, C. F. Adams, jr., didn’t 
see it, andwould wait for a report from their 
committees. A Philadelphia Henry Brown 
declared that a rigorous course of politics 
had excluded every respectable man from 
office in that city. He forgot to mention 
that a rigorous abstention from voting by 
from fifty to one hundred thousand respecta- 
ble citizens thereof had more to do with it. 
Dr. Bacon wanted the country’s debts paid, 
and Professor Seelye did not believe the 
American people either ‘‘fallen or degener- 
ated.’’? There were some cases of corruption, 
but very few. A courageous, self-forgetting 
man as President would reform even these. 
Colonel Higginson thought the Republican 
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party would do well, it only needed stirring 
up; and busy Wm. Welsh, of Pennsylvania, 
thought the people were not slaves but in 
the hands of office-seekers. The conference 
seemed to be a confusion of tongues, indeed. 

After deciding against all Presidential 
making, the conference adopted an address, 
which begins by a declaration that no new 
party organization is sought. Most of those 
represented adhere to old and cherished as- 
sociations, and would be best gratified by 
seeing candidates nominated having the re- 
quisites now esteemed imperative. But the 
moral reform of our public concerns is above 
all party considerations. The presentation 
simply of a choice of evils is a prolific source 
of public corruption. It renders possible 
that subtle tyranny of organization which 
must be broken. The address earnestly 
hopes that all efforts within party lines for 
reform may be successful, but is not hopeful 
to that end. Demonstrations must be made 
in their aid. An appeal is therefore made 
to all agreeing to organize, and manifest 
their opinion in or out of party lines. Let 
every effort be made to influence nominating 
conventions in the best way to aid the Re- 
public’s best interest. It closes and is signed 
as follows : 

Our generation has to open the second 
century of our national life, as the fathers 
opened the first. Theirs was the work of in- 
dependence; ours is the work of reforma- 
tion. The one is as vital now as the other 
was then. Now, as then, every true man 
must have the courage of his duty. 

Cart Scuurz, Missouri, Chairman. 

Martin BrimmMeER, Massachusetts. 

L. F. 8. Foster, Connecticut. 

Parke Gopwin, New York. 

Joun W. Hoyt, Wisconsin. 
Published by order of the conference. 


Signed by 
Tuo. Wotsey, President. 


If it were not irreverent, the parallel to 
the spirit of this occasion might be found in 
the parable of the Pharisee, who made broad 
his phylactery and raised his voice aloud, 
thanking God he was not as other men, even 
as this publican—Republican we should say 
the modern Pharisees meant. 

...The Prohibitionists of Kansas have put 
the following ticket in the field: Governor, 
Col. John P. St. John ; Lieutenant Governor, 
Wm. Fairchild ; Auditor, Hon. P. I. Bone- 








brake; Secretary of State, M. E. Hudson; 
Treasurer, John Francis; Superintendent 
Public Instruction, Professor B. F. Mudge ; 
Associate Justice, Judge D. J. Brewer. 

...A National Prohibition Convention met 
at Cleveland, Ohio, May 17. The attend- 
ance was not large. Green Clay Smith, ex- 
Member of Congress from Kentucky, was 
nominated for president, and G. F. Stewart, 
of Ohio, for vice president. The platform 
adopted urged an amendment of the Consti- 
tution so as to make prohibitory legislation 
universal and permanent; conclusion of 
treaties with foreign Powers to prevent the 
importation of liquors; abolition of class 
legislation ; reduction of rates of postage, 
telegraphs, transportation, and travel; sup- 
pression of gambling; abolition of polyga- 
my and the social evil; national observance 
of the Sabbath ; compulsory education ; use 
of the Bible in the public schools ; complete 
separation of Church and State ; settlement 
of international disputes by arbitration ; 
prison reform ; direct election of the Presi- 
dent by ‘the people; protection and equal 
rights to immigrants ; issue of paper money 
only by the Government, and redeemable on 
demand in specie; reduction of expendi- 
tures; and thorough investigation of cor- 
ruption. 


see nee 

HyrocriticaL Ciamor.—The country is 
about sick of the hypocritical clamor about 
political corruption. There is less now than 
fifty years ago. The standard of public 
morality is higher than ever before. If a 
few spots, ugly-looking to the eye, are found 
on the surface, it is because the people are 
searching for them. Never since the be- 
ginning of the Government have the people 
been so vigilant and so deeply interested in 
political affairs as at the present time. This 
has led to a higher standard of merit in pub- 
lic men. Officials who, twenty years ago, 
could have enriched themselves without de- 
tection can find no rest;or comfort now. It 
is safe to say, that, considering the immense 
transactions of the Government, the vast in- 
terests involved, the hundreds of millions 
yearly expended, that the percentage of offi- 
cial dishonesty is smaller now than under 
the most favored period of our national ex- 
istence. The cry of ‘‘Thief, stop thief! ”’ 
comes from those who are thieves themselves, 
who hope, by raising a false alarm, to keep 
the vigilant eye of the people off their own 
rascally purposes. Depend upon it, this cry 
of public corruption comes either from Demo- 
crats who wish to get their arms into the 
public treasury, or from sore-headed _politi- 
cians who see no chance of their personal 
promotion except through the formation of a 
third party, that shall be run in their inter- 
ests and under their management. 
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WASHINGTON’S VETOES. 


We are asked, ‘‘Did George Washington | Others again contended that an increased 
ever exercise the veto power during his | representation would positively endanger 


- Presidency; and if so, under what circum- | the liberties of the republic; that the total 


stances?’’ . | of pay would not only be increased, but the 

Washington ‘‘exercised -the veto power’’ | number of officers would be increased, and 
twice. His first veto is dated April 5, 1792, | every man would wish his friend provided 
and returns to the House of Representatives | for; that corruption would necessarily be the 
“an act for an apportionment of representa- | consequence; that the corruption of the 
tion among the several States according to | French Assembly was owing to its large 
the first enumeration.”’ |numbers; that a very numerous representa- 


It was the first act under the Constitution | tion would weaken, if not destroy, the State 


| 
' and Federal Governments; that an increase 


the several States. In the House, (which | would divide and diminish the responsi- 
embraced such men as James Madison, El- | bility of the House, make it too unwieldy, 
bridge Gerry, William -B. Giles, Fisher | and retard public business. Hence, they 
Ames, Theodore Sedgwick, Fred. A. Muh- ;moved to increase the ratio of representa- 
lenburg, Nathaniel Macon, Thomas Sum- | tion, 

ter, and Thomas Tudor Tucker,) a very! A jealousy or fear of the Executive 


animated and interesting debate had oc. cropped out strongly with some. The Fed- 


curred upon its passage, and the wide | eral Government was “already pretty highly 
difference of opinion expressed witnesses | Seasoned with prerogative’’—already over- 
the speculative character of the notions then | shadowed the popular branch, and with a 
| : : 
{small representation, and its manifold 


held upon the subject by leading men. 
The Constitution had fixed the minimum | forces of corruption, would soon destroy its 
integrity. Others again saw in an energetic 


ratio at one representative to every 30,000 
persons. According to that ratio under the | government the only guaranty of the bless- 
jings of liberty; but Mr. Giles was the 


| strongest exponent of the Democratic notions 


for an apportionment of representation among 


ber of members of the House would be 
increased to 113, which some feared was | Of the period. He said: 
dangerously large, and moved to strike out ‘*An inequality of circumstances produces 
30,000 and increase the ratio to 35,000, and | revolutions in government—from democracy 
to 40,000. A lively debate ensted. | to aristocracy and monarchy. Great wealth 
Some urged that the existing representa- | produces a desire of distinctions, rank, and 
tion was too small to secure the liberties of | titles. The revolutions in property in this 
the country; that ifthe number be small aj country have produced great inequality of 
majority may be the more easily corrupted; | circumstances. Government has contributed 
that the people expected an increase in the | to this inequality. The Bank of the United 
representation; that an increased represen- | States is a most important machine in pro- 
tation would be a security against corrup- | moting the objects of this moneyed interest. 
tion; and the necessary additional expense | This bank will be the most powerful engine 
in the increased total of the pay of members | tO corrupt this House. Some of the members 
would be trifling as compared with the benefits; | are directors of this institution, and it will 
that the expense would be more than com-/| only be by increasing the representation 
pensated by the shortening of the session, | that an adequate barrier can be opposed to 
as alarger number would have a greater | this moneyed interest,” * * * “The 
capacity for work and by the greater se- | Strong Executive of this Government ought 
curity to the liberties of the people. Indeed, | to be balanced by a full representation in 


the existence of the Union might depend | the House.”’ 
upon the fullness of the representation.| The result of the debate was the passage 
Hence they favored the retention of the | of a bill which Washington was compelled to 


Constitutional minimum of 30,000. | veto, principally because it violated the Con- 
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stitution ‘‘in allotting in eight of the States 
more than one in every 30,000.”’ 

In the House, the vote upon the passage 
of the bill over the President’s veto was: 
Yeas, 23; nays, 33; Fisher Ames, Elbridge 
Gerry, Theodore Sedgwick, and Artemas 
Ward voting for its passage, and Wm B. 
Giles, Nathaniel Macon, James Madison, 
Fred. A. Muhlenberg, Thomas Sumter, and 
Thos. Tudor Tucker voting against its pas- 
sage. 


The second veto is dated February 28, 
1798, and returns to the House ‘‘an act to 
ascertain and fix the military establishment 
of the United States,’’ partly because it dis- 
charged from the military service men 
without providing means for their payment 
from the date of the law and that of their 
muster out, but chiefly because of the incon- 
venience and injury to the public interest by 
mustering out men engaged in a necessary 





and important service. 





MUNICIPAL AND 


The drift wood floating on a stream indi- 
cate often the force of the current. Straws, 
says the old adage, show which way the 
wind blows. With all due respect to tne 
local self pride which may be affected by 
being looked at as drift wood or straws, it is 
worth while to note somewhat in consecu- 
tive order the results of the various local 
elections throughout the country during the 
past three months. 

From the beginning of the current year 
(1876) the great majority of the municipal 
elections have, as is usual in the Presiden- 
tial period, been decided on partisan pro- 
clivities and interests. It is not, as a rule, 
a good year for Independents, and the rule 
holds more than good at the present time. 

The New England town elections all 
tended toward one point—an increased Re- 
publican activity. In New Hampshire es- 
pecially their results clearly indicated the 
later triumph had inthe State. In Connec- 
ticut, too, they gave reasonable hope of a 
similar result. The disappointment seems 
due to apathy and want of capacity in con- 
ducting the campaign. The Maine elections 
were very significant, the city of Portland, 
among others, being carried by the Republi- 
cans the first time for several years. 

In the State of New York elections for 


supervisors are always closely watched by’ 


the politicians who ‘‘make slates’? and fore- 


cast probabilities. Especially is this the 
case in the Presidential year. The Repub- 
lican party made large gains, carrying 


it did in 1875. 


Along the whole line of cities and States, | 





TOWN ELECTIONS. 


especially those regarded as doubtful, the 
Republicans made clear and positive gains. 
In Michigan, for instance, where last 
spring the reaction almost reached to the 
‘‘bed-rock,’’ the political complexion of the 
supervisors elected is more than satisfactory. 
The results given in forty-six counties of 
that State as compared with last year will 
prove this. Counting the liberals and in- 
dependents as Democrats, and in the forty- 
six counties alluded to the Republicans 
gained fifty-six supervisors. The totals 

were as follows : 
Total No. of Supervisors. 


1875. 1876. 


Republicans ....cccve ..cese seseees 472 528 
Democrats...... ....00 seseesseeser eae 279 
peess aa 

Majority ...... .seee0e - sence 249 


The county elections in New Jersey fol- 
low, as a general thing, the same rule as 
those of New York. At the elections last 
fall, when members of the Legislature and 
sheriffs were to be elected, the result was an 
almost complete reversal of the Democratic 
gains of the year preceding. At the recent 
local elections the same result is seen. A 
majority of the counties elect Republicans. 

Mercer county gave a marked victory. In 
Jersey City, the Republican mayor was 
elected by about 400 majority against a 
Democratic majority last year of 3,000. In 
Union, Passaic, and Morris counties the 
Board of Chosen Freeholders will be Repub- 
lican. 

But Indiana, as a decidedly ‘‘doubtful’’ 
State, has been watched with great interest. 
The results of the municipal elections therein 
surprise even the most sanguine Republi- 
cans. The city of Indianapolis was carried 











by a Republican majority of 4,315, and this, 


| too, in the face of an apportionment ex- 
nearly one hundred more supervisors than | 


pressly made by a Democratic Common Coun- 


| cil to prevent it, and in despite of a violent 


riot designed to deter voters. 
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The Republicans also carried Lafayette, 


Fort Wayne, South Bend, Terre Haute, | 


Tfaporte, Richmond, Rochester, Wabash, 
Franklin, Warsaw, Lebanon, Crawfordsville, 


Elkhart, Greensburg, Greencastle, Shelby- | 


ville, Kokomo, Bloomington, Connorsville, 


and Madison out of the twenty-five prin- | 


cipal places in the State. Plymouth, Valpa- 
raiso, Logansport, and New Albany alone 
were varried by the Democracy. In Shelby- 
ville, usually Democratic and the home of 


| Governor Hendricks, the Republicans car- 
ried every ward. There were many other 
| changes quite as striking. 

Similar reports come from all quarters. 
The Illinois town elections were generally 
in the same groove. So with those of Kansas, 
Nebraska, California, etc. If, as political 
managers, these indications are signs of sig- 
nificant portent, then the prospects for a Re- 
publican victory, through hard work and 
strong nominations, are very encouraging. 





THE RIGHT OF TAXATION AND THE RAILROADS. 


The Supreme Court has recently rendered 
a@ very important decision, unanimous in 
character and delivered through Mr. Justice 
Miller. It was on a ca. © of appeal, taken by 
certain Illinois railroads, against the right 
of that State under the new constitution, and 
by means of the State Board of Equalization, 
to levy certain taxes on such corporations, 
under the following provision: 

Sec. 10. The rolling stock, and all other 
moveable property belonging to any rail- 
road company or corporation in this State, 
shall be considered personal property, and 
shall be liable to execution and sale in the 
same manner as the personal property of 
individuals, and the General Assembly shall 
pass no law exempting such property from 
execution and sale. 

Mr. Justice Miller’s decision and review 
establishes the following important proposi- 
tions : . 

First. Neither irregularity in the proceed- 
ings, excess in the valuation, nor hardship 
of the law, if it be constitutional, nor any 
grievance remediable by a suit at law will 
authorize an injunction against the collec- 
tion of taxes. 

Second. This rule is founded on the prin- 
ciple that the levy of taxes is a legislative 
and not a judicial function, and also in the 
necessity that the taxes, without which the 
State cannot exist, should be regularly and 
promptly paid into its treasury. 

Third. The same rigid rule would proba- 
bly not apply to taxes levied by municipal 
corporations for corporation purposes. 

Fourth. No injunctiofi preliminary or final 
can be granted to stay collection of taxes 
until it is shown that all the taxes really due 
have been paid or tendered without demand- 
ing a receipt in full. 

Fifth. The Constitution of Illinois declares 
in express terms that certain persons and 
corporations engaged in special pursuits may 
be taxed by a general law, uniform as to the 
class upon which it operates, and under this 
provision a statute is not unconstitutional 
which prescribes a different rule of taxation 


| for railroad companies from that for indi- 
| viduals. 

| Sixth. Nor does it violate any provision of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Seventh. The capital stock, franchises, and 
all the real and personal property of corpo- 
rations are justly liable to taxation, and a 
rule that ascertains the value of all this by 
ascertaining the cash value of the funded 
debt, and of the shares of the capital stock, 
as the basis of assessment, is probably as fair 
as any other. 

Eighth. Deducting from this the assessed 
value of all the tangible real and personal 
property, which is also taxed, leaves the 
real value of the capital stock and franchise 
subject to taxation as justly as any other 
mode, all modes being more or less imperfect. 

Ninth. It is neither in conflict with the 
Constitution of Illinois nor unequitable that 
the entire taxable property of the railroad 
should be ascertained by the State Board of 
Equalization, and thatthe State, county, and 
city taxes should be collected within each 
municipality on this assessment in the pro- 
portion which the length of the road within 
such municipality bears to the whole length 
of the road within the State. 

Tenth. The courts cannot substitute their 
judgment as to valuation for that of the 
Board. 

Eleventh. The Supreme Court of Illinois 
having decided that the law complained of 
in these cases is valid, this court adopts that 
decision as a rule to be followed in the Fed- 
eral courts. 

Twelfth. Does it follow that in cases where 
the proceedings are faulty or illegal that a 
court of equity will enjoin the collection of 
the whole tax, when it is obvious that a large 
part should be paid, and if not paid the com- 
plainant would escape taxation altogether ? 
The question is important because the im- 
mense weight of taxation rendered necessary 
by the debts of the United States, of the 
several States, and of the counties, cities, 
and towns, has resulted very naturally in a 
resort to every possible expedient to evade 
its force. It has been repeatedly decided 
that neither the mere illegality of the tax 
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complained of, nor its injustice nor irregu- 
larity, of themselves give the right to an in- 
junction. 

The United States has a complete system 
for the correction of injustice to tax-payers, 
but there is no place in it for application to the 


Courts until after the taxis paid. An act of | 


1867 covers this point particularly. This is 
a wise policy. It is founded on the simple 


philosophy derived from the experience of | 
ages, that the payment of taxes has to be en- | 


forced by summary and stringent means 
against a reluctant and often ill-advised senti- 
ment. 
allow its injunction to issue to restrain their 
action, except where it appears that the en- 
forcement of the tax would lead toa multi- 
plicity of suits or produce irreparable injury, 
or, when the property is real estate, throw a 
cloud upon the title of the complainant be- 
fore the aid of a court of equity can be invok- 


ed. The Court will always incline torequire | 


a clear case of equitable relief before it will | 
sustain an injunctionagainst the collection of | 
a tax, which is part of the revenue of a State. | 

But there is another principle of equitable | 
jurisprudence which forbids in these cases 
the interference of a court of chancery in | 
favor of complainants. It is that universal | 
rule which requires that he who seeks equity | 
at the hands of the court must first do equity. | 
It is clear that the road-bed within each | 
county it liable to be taxed at the same rate | 
that other property is taxed. Why have not | 
complainants paid this tax ? 


No court of equity will, therefore, | 


| Before complainants sgek the aid of the 
| court to be relieved of the excessive tax they 
| should pay what is due. Before they ask 
| equitable relief they should do that justice 
which is nesessary to enable the court to hear 
them. 

It isa satisfaction that our judgment con- 
curs with that of the State Court, and leads 
| us to the same conclusions. The decrees in 
all these cases are reversed. ‘Ihe cases are re- 
manded to the Circuit Court, with directions 
to dissolve the injunction granted in each 
| case and to dismiss the bills. 

Justice Miller’s reputation as a jurist, 
| already so high, will be greatly enhanced by 
| this luminous exposition of jurisprudence as 
| applied to the relations of the State and the 
| railway system. Step by step, inthat broad 
and popular sense without which no politi- 
cal truth can become a practical rule of action 
in a democratic society, we are coming to an 
acceptance of the great fact that railroads, 
like telegraphs and banks, are in no just 
sense private enterprises or property, but 
public trusts, chartered by the State and 


| deriving their only vitality from such action, 


“charged with remuneration for private 
capital invested, or run by private corpora- 
tions because the public feel that to be the 
most convenient method of management.’’ 
This doctrine once accepted offers open roads 
to correct all evils arising from present or fu- 
ture monopolies. The profit made is of course 
taxable, as are also the means of making it. 





CIVIL LIBERTY. . 


In October, 1840, Robert H. Morris, me | 
Recorder of the city of New York, proceeded | 
in the night time to the house of a citizen 
and demanded of him certain papers which | 
were sealed in a package, and had been | 
delivered to that citizen by an individual | 


would have been a violation of the most 
sacred private rights and of the most cher- 
ished principles of civil liberty, and that the 
seizure of the papers without warrant on oath 
was a flagrant aggravation of the offense. 
The Attorney General discussed the grave 


against whom a criminal complaint had been | question in a luminous report of the case. It 
made before the Recorder, ‘‘which complaint | is needless to say that the Recorder was a 
did not involve the charge of having unlaw- | Democrat, and that he committed the outrage 
fully obtained the papers’? so demanded. | in the interest of the Democratic party, which 
The citizen hesitated to deliver the papers. | afterward elected him Mayor of the city of 


The Recorder then declared to him that if 


he did not deliver thesame, he, the Record- | 


er, would search for the papers and forcibly 
seize them by virtue of his authority as a 
magistrate. Under the coercion of this 
threat the papers were delivered to the Re- 
corder. 

Governor Seward promptly removed the 


Recorder from office on the ground that he | 


had clearly violated the constitutional right 
of the citizen to be secure in his person and 
papers.* The Governor held that any search 
warrant for the private papers of the accused, 
“which papers were not alleged to have been 
feloniously stolen or unlawfully acquired,”’ 


| New York. 

We all know where that party stands, to- 
|day, on the question of Civil Liberty. A 
| citizen of Washington refused to deliver up 
| his private papers unless some charge under 
| oath was made that those papers were in 
| some manner connected with crime or felon- 
'iously or unlawfully acquired. 

For thus claiming his constitntional rights 
he was for a political object oniy sent to the 
/common jail and there imprisoned like a 
| felon! 


» [*See Constitution of the United States, 
Amendments, Article IV.] 








